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Communication Problems in Marriage 


and: Marriage | 


ROBERT A. HARPER ~ 
Washington, D.C. 


"WE ARE going to have some communica- 
tion problems ourselves, I fear, in dealing with 
this topic of communication problems in. mar- 
riage and marriage counseling. Let. us, at the 
outset, limit our field, I shall not treat informa- 
tion and ideational communication problems. 
I will restrict my. discussion to emotional prob- 
lems in the husband-wife and counselor-client 
relationships. Such restriction is desirable both 
because of the need to reduce our subject to a 
manageable size and because the most signifi- 
cant processes and problems in matriage and 
mafriage counseling relate to the communica- 
tion of feelings. 

Such restriction of the discussion is more 
easily stated than implemented, however, for we 
immediately meet with a noumber of serious 
difficulties. First is the intricacy of tie-in of 
ideas with feelings, of intellectual concepts with 
emotions, Take the .expression of the idea: 
“God bless America.” Whatever your brand 
of theology or your degree of patriotism, you 
will have to admit that that is a very high level 
abstraction. Very verbal, very ideational; no 
clearly demonstrable action is. involved other 
than the utterance of the words. Yet this nearly 
pure idea carries a heavy load of emotion. The 
same is true of most abstractions. So the plan 
of confining our attention to emotional com- 
munication problems loses some of its first- 
glance shine of workability. 

A second difficulty in talking about emo- 
tional communication. is that not only do intel- 
lectual. concepts provoke emotions, but they 
elicit. quite different emotions.from different 
groups and individuals, Teste, iene 
tions. often keep us from understanding ev 
the ideas that another person is trying to com- 


* Adapted from a paper read to the Marriage and Family 
Counseling Section, NCFR, Boston, August; 18, 1956. 
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the ideas. When we speak to one another quite 
glibly of “optimum mental health,” “an effec- 
tive National Council on Family Relations,” 
“wholesome :exual relations,” and so on, ideas 
and feelings are so vague and entangled that it 
is highly unlikely that we will have a common 
ground of meaning on which to interact (but, 
so long as we keep our interaction strictly 
verbal, we may not be aware of the fact that 
‘we are transmitting no clear meanings). Even 
when we reduce the degree of abstraction in 
the ideas we are trying to communicate and 
speak of my house and your house, my hat 
and your hat, my bed and your bed, we still 
get a wide variety of emotions stirred. 

_A third difficulty in speaking meaningfully 
about the communication of feelings is that our 
language is not set up to handle the job. Words, 
for the most part, are designed to deal with de- 
sctiptions of things and ideas, not emotions. 
When man has wanted to convey feelings, he 
has found words inadequate. He has invented 
and used such art forms as paintings, sculpture, 
poetry, drama, and music. Words still, in some 
instances, yes. But words made rhythmic and 
melodious in poetic sounds (often without 
words at all) in music, and words combined 
with action in drama. And in painting for an- 
other example, feelings may be communicated 
by line, plasticity, and color. The very fact, then, 
that we are using words—words unaided by 
poetry and music and drama and painting—to 
deal with the topic of emotional communication 
serious limits our own chances of understanding 
one another. 

This leads us into a fourth difficulty regarding 
the communication of feelings which applies to 
Americans in general and to educated Ameri- 
cans in particular. As a general culture, we sup- 
press emotional expression, and then higher 
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education comes along to kill much of the little 


bit of emotional;spoatadelty which ;remsins. 


An educated American is not dd to have 
emotions—at least, gross atid’ $ emo- 
tions. “Be objective” often amounts to an ad- 
monition to drive your emotions 

“Be neurotic” is the effect that is communicated ” 
at the feeling level. Or, stated differently, “don’t 
trust your own feelings; suppress them and be'a i 
phoney.” We have so completely. 

and repressed our feelings, we educated Ameri- 
cans, that an open treatment of feeling matters 
is just about the emotional equivalent of the 
public exposure of genitals. Just as the extreme 
form of Puritanism leads us to pretend that we 
have nothing so shameful as sex organs and a 
sex drive (or, at the very least, if we can’t pre- 
tend such sexlessness privately, we ate to avoid 
all public reference to such carnal sin), the 
extreme form of American education induces 
us to emasculate our emotions. When you were 
gtaduate students, many of you were taught to 
avoid personal ana emotiona! iflustrations in 
your teaching and your counseling. If anyone 
dared to ask why, he was probably told some- 
thing about objectivity, the impropriety and 
issue-clouding nature of subjectivity, and the 
like. What an academic supervisor is really 
communicating, I contend, is that he has sup- 
pressed and repressed bis feelings and that he 
finds it intolerable to relate closely to anyone 
who fails to do the same. He seldom has cause 
for concern, however, for most of us (especially 
in the family life field), by a selective process 
which would merit scientific investigation, have 
had such a fine suppressing and repressing job 
already done on us before becoming graduate 
students that it never even occurred to us to 
See Sear en ae ee 


"Wie ts hod tla Gaal 
of tricky supports that we do not have time to 
analyze, I would like to mention one point. A 
person is supposed to feel squelched in an 
intellectual group when somenne tells him that 
he is speaking out of his own emotional needs. 
The answer to this presumably devastating com- 
ment is: what can a person speak from other 
than bis own emotional needs? Who else's? 
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Those who must intellectualize, de-emotionalize, 
PE or 9 ode pape caer ana 
tional, needs to suppress and repress 
trige one’s queasy ego de- 
i¢ status quo of one’s emo- 
tints: ‘Human behavior of any kind springs 
ftom emotion, There is no motivationless ac- 
tion. And motivation is felt, is emotion, 
ies the fay tee aid for adap 
me g bis own needs in de-emotionalizing 
his ‘discussion ‘Sf $63 as fully as the couple in 
an erotic huddle in ‘the back seat of a car are 
their own needs. And emotional truth 
about sex (which is, after all, about the only 
functional truth about sex) is more apt to be 
understood by the couple than the intellectual 


face in trying to communicate with one another 
regatding communication problems in marriage 
and marriage counseling. And the difficulties 
we have discussed have not been overcome by 
the discussion. But there are points we can at 
least try to make, despite our obstacles, and with 
just one more caution, I will move on now with 
the effort of making them. My additional warn- 
ing is this: do not mistake the points I bring 
out in the material which follows for my total 
philosophy of either marriage or marriage coun- 
seling, Do not, for example, think that when 
I stress the therapeutic “ ic conditions” 
of safety, understanding, and love that I think 
nothing more is required of the therapist or 
counselor. We are not herein describing the 
techniques of counseling and psychotherapy. 
We do not take an anti-rational position be- 
cause we, among other things, speak of some of 
the dangers of overstressing the search for . 
rationality in the husband-wife and counselor- 
client relationships. Because we ate emphasizing 
some methods of improving emotional com- 
ing, it should ‘not be assumed that we ate reject- 
ing other methods, on the one hand, or informa- 
other. 

The first prerequisite for genuine communica- 
tion of feelings in either marriage or marriage 
counseling, I believe, is an atmosphere of safety. 
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The ‘spouse or: client ‘tmust ‘feel it is°safe to 
indicate how he or she teally' feels. He ‘must 
be convinced that ‘no real farm will come from 
his expression of how he'sctually feels, 


7 My 
sy stews “CE eg 
One set of contributing’ factors ‘comes’ from 
‘within her: her self-confidence, self-respect, and 
nest; her conviction of the’strength of my love 
for her; and other relatively permanent chée- 
acter traits and habits’ There would’ also” be 
many situational internalized factors 

such as my wife’s perception of my mood, the 
degree of anger atoused in her by whatever I 
said or did, ‘and’so‘on. Various factors external 
to my wife influence: her sense ‘of ‘safety: my 
past behavior, my present behavior, the im- 
mediate’ presence or absence of other people, 
the nature of her and’ my relationship with the 
others (if present), ‘the possibility’ of being 
pedihithed by actin eae, nNRaRly“pokoum, 
but nearby, et cetera; 

In addition to‘ such factors as the foregoing 
which affect the atmosphere of safety in’ any 
given marital or counseling ; one 
Of ‘the most frequent and’ formidable obstacles 
to a sense of safety is that the intetacting’ indi- 
viduals bring with them the emotional effects 
of past experiences where they were harmed by 
expressing their true feélings. Often it has been 
& (parent, ‘especially one of the other sex, who 
has made the spouse ot client feel that all peo- 
ple ‘(or all males or all females) are not to be 
trusted—that is, that such persons are apt to be 
punitive toward the expression of real feelings. 
Or the unsafe experiences ‘ntay ‘have'been more 
ditect—a lover, a previous spouse, or'even, alas, 
a@ former counselor. Many of ‘the ea¢ly inter- 
actions of the emphatic spouse or counselor with 
a sensitive mate or Client ‘must be spent ‘in 
demonstrating (not verbalizing) that “with me 
you ate safe”; “here you will meet no repeti- 
tion of past punishment for’ expressing ‘your 
feelings, for being yourself.” 

This leads us into an’ even more serious ob- 
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‘stacle tothe establishment of an atmosphere of 


gafety for ttue emotional expression in mar- 


tiage and- ‘marriage counseling: the ttagic fact 
that's0 oftes! the person is right in feeling that 
previous punitive effects will be repeated. That 
is; ‘the* person senses correctly that the mate or 
‘the counselor is a phoney. Many of you teach 
sion, or hostile silence with which students will 
‘Feel free to'disagree with me and to question 
my points of view; it will be inno way held 
against you.” “Oh, ‘yeah ?” think or say the stu- 
ents, “We've been burned on that one before. 
How dumb do*you’think we are?” And the 
tragedy is that more often than not the students 
are right in not feeling safe to express their feel- 
ing, do not know their own feelings and how to 
handle them well enough to be able to carry out 
‘such noble announcements. Similarly with many 
es aay gale nye many 
marriage counselors. 

Most people, in fact, never learn to know 
cheir'uwei fedlings anid how to handle then well 
‘enough to play 4 crucial ‘role’ in other people's 
therapy. I have come to feel that psychotherapy 
should be required in any training program for 
mariage ‘counselors. Some of ‘you are inclined 
to rationalize that you know your feelings quite 
wonderfully normal people, at any event. This 
argument is quite familiar to me because I used 
to feed it to myself with various candy-coatings 
of academic sophistication in ‘my own pre- 
therapy days. Fortunately, my little foxhole of 
self-delusion got thoroughly bombed: From my 
present perspective sans foxhole, I see that those 
of as who go into’ marriage counseling ‘are al- 
most inevitably peculiar people, peculiarly in 
need of understanding our underlying feelings. 
Counseling is a stressful way to earn a living, 
and} it inescapably exposes us to'a lot of deep 
feelings of our own and other people’s—ines- 
capably, that is, if we are going to communicate 
with’ these people at the level that will make 
to those who consult us. A counselor who has 
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not faced many of his own deep feelings is in 
no position to create an atmosphere of safety 


for any person to whom he is:telating. He shares 


the person’s fears, anxieties, and lack of safety 
about his own emotional expression. Although 
he may be able to conjure up a temporary fac- 
simile of safety, his phoniness will. begin to 
show through once the real emotions begin to 
fly. (What I say of a counselor applies to some 
degree to a spouse, but the latter has a relatively 
simpler set of adjustments to one: person and 
one marital interaction.) 
communication in marriage and in counseling is 
a sense of safety of expression. But this is not 
enough. As the spouse or client proceeds, with 
a sense of safety, to express his feelings, he 
needs to sense that he is being understood and 
to sense that he is being loved. 

The mate or the client must not only feel that 
there is no danger involved in expressing his 
real feelings, but as he safely expresses these 
feelings, he must feel that they are being ander- 
stood. A sensitive empathy is needed by the 
counselor or mate. I understand your feelings— 
no matter how childish or stupid-or bizarre you 
may think them. I feel them with you, to some 
degree. | understand how you can feel that way, 
and I do not reject you for so feeling. My ac- 
tions, more than my words, must convey to you 
that I understand how you may have childish, 
stupid, bizarre feelings without being basically a 
childish, stupid, bizarre person. I understand 
your feelings, but my understanding does not 
lead me to reject you, the person who is experi- 
encing the feelings. In fact, it leads me to ac- 
cept you, to extend to you my love, 

”" has become a more 
word for us than “tolerance.” And yet I think 
“acceptance,” though less:negative in its impli- 
cations than the “putting up with’ idea of “tol- 
erance,” is insufficient for conveying the in- 
tensity of positive emotion called for at times in 
marriage counselors as well as marriage part- 
ners. The client, as well as the mate, needs to 
feel loved. In fact, the client is often desperately 
(though likely unconsciously) . seeking love of 
the counselor or therapist. Love was often with- 
held from him in earlier relationships, and any- 
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thing less than love is not likely to bring mean- 
ingful. communication with the counselor. 

“Love,” I fully. realize, is a vague and am- 
biguous word. The strong and warm feeling the 
eat ere eres ethane end 
ambiguous. when recognized in interaction. 
While. further words may not help, the coun- 
selor should be, conveying such meanings as the 
following to his client: “I do care what hap- 
pens;to you. I am concerned about you as a 
person. You and your problems are important. 
Although I am not. fond of, some of your be- 
havior patterns, I basically like you as a person.” 
Despite its vagueness and ambiguity, “love” 
seems to me a better term to summarize such 
feelings than any other with which I am ac- 


Not only asa spouse, then, but as a coun- 
selor, I must give more than safety and under- 
standing for your feelings. I must, in my atti- 
tude toward you (not in vapid talk), let you 
know that I find you lovable. And the only way 
that I can effectively communicate to you that 
you.are lovable is to show you that I give you 
my love. Such love must be genuine, though. 
Consciously or unconsciously, both mates and 
clients. sniff out fakery. That is why it is so im- 
portant for us to be sure we are not fooling 
ourselves-—why it is so essential for us to feel 
safe with our own feelings, to understand these 
feelings, and to love ourselves. Until we have 
provided safety, understanding, and love for 
ourselves, we cannot—at least with consistency 
—provide them for others. 

But even a well-analyzed person with much 
self-love and self-understanding cannot univers- 
ally provide safety, love, and understanding for 
others. When as counselors we find that we are 
frequently failing to provide any one of the 
three in ‘a relationship, we should refer the 
client to another counselor. When safety, under- 
standing, or love are absent in a marriage rela- 
tionship, it. becomes. the primary goal of the 
marriage counselor to try to help the couple to 
achieve or re-achieve these three qualities—or, 
in other words, to establish (or re-establish) 

‘onal -dtiae 

I think it is idealistic nonsense, however, to 

hold either to the view that a counselor can 
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communicate satisfactorily with any client or to 
the view that a person can communicate satis- 
factorily with any mate. Mistakes—sometimes 
irretrievable, unrightable mistakes—are made in 
both husband-wife and counselor-client rela- 


safety, understanding, and ‘love for the other. 
In the marital communication breakdown, the 
counselor is obligated to undertake every ethical 
means to help the couple to establish or te- 
establish such communication. But if all the re- 
sources the counselor can directly or indirectly 


furnish the couple to help them to achieve 


safety, understanding, and love in their mar- 
riage bring failure instead, the counselor has the 
further responsibility of helping the couple to 
face the desirabilities, not just the undesir- 
abilities, of separation and divorce. For it cer- 
tainly does not follow that the failure of two 
people to provide safety, understanding, and 
love for each other means that neither can ever 
achieve this type of emotional communicatios in 
matriage with someone else. They may or may 
not achieve it. But they deserve the chance to try 
again, and they deserve the therapeutic help 
from the counselor that will make the second 
attempts more likely to bring fulfillment. That, 
at least, is the humanistic way I see it. T am 
aware of the fact that there ate individuals and 
organizations in our society who hold other 
views. 

For the last portion of this paper, I would 
like to treat a few of the specific types of break- 
downs in emotional communication in marriage 
and some ways the counselor can help the client 
to handle them. 

One of the most common sources of com- 
munication difficulty in a marriage relationship 
is that situation where one spouse assumes he 
knows what the other means of feels by certain 
actions, words, gestures, expressions, and tones 
of voice. There is a tendency either to project 
one’s own feelings into one’s spouse or to 
project one's observations of the feelings of 
others into the spouse. For example, Jane yawns 
or frowns or smiles absent-mindedly or says 
“Liberty and justice for all.” Bill, her husband, 
knows what be would mean, how be would 
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feel, if he yawned, frowned, et cetera, so he 
assumes that is what his wife means and feels. 
Or, Bill has intimately known, or thought he 
intimately knew, a few other women, like, say, 
his mother, his sister, and the girl he went 
steady with during his sophomore year in school. 
From this vast knowledge of the female sex, 
he has built up unshakeable convictions about 
what women mean and feel when they yawn, 
frown, and so forth. So, though he is assuming 
what his wife means or feels, he actually thinks 
he dnows what she means or feels. While I 
have used a male example of assuming as a 
block in marital understanding, you should not 
assume that I think this tendency is any less 
ptonounced among women. I do not. 

In counseling with couples ‘who have de- 
veloped communication difficulties in marriage, 
I emphasize the importance of the art of asking. 
Each spouse is instructed to ask his or her mate 
what is meant, felt, or intended in marital areas 
where misunderstandings have arisen or threaten 
to arise. Then after the spouse explains what is 
meant, felt, or intended insofar as he or she 
can, the other mate is told still mot to assume 
that he or she understands. He is told to repeat 
back to the explaining mate what he under- 
stands by the explanation. Then if the mate 
says: ““Yes, that’s right,” then, and only then, 
can the partner begin to feel he is on the right 
track to understanding. 

Even after considerable practice in this tedi- 
ous (though very worthwhile) process of track- 
ing down specific feelings, meanings, and in- 
tentions, many husbands and wives still want 
to generalize. The old habit of assuming easily 
re-asserts itself. After asking about a few specific 
matters, many spouses want to generalize about 
whole universes of feelings for the mate. Such 
generalizations are often based on what I call 
the false principle of logical consistency. If the 
wife insists on an orderly living room—no news- 
papers or magazines on the floor, no crumpled 

no strewn ashes—then it logically fol- 
lows that she should not leave a stream of hair 
curlers, bobby pins, eyebrow pluckers, open 
cream jars, vinegar bottles, lemon peels, and 
nylon stockings in the bathroom. It may logi- 
cally follow, but logic has very little, if any- 
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thing, to do with the habits people develop. It 
is not logical to squeeze the toothpaste tube 
in the middle instead of the bottom, to check. 
the lock on the door. five times instead of once, 
to soap oneself standing up.'ia the bathtub, to 
chat lengthily by long distance telephone with 
one’s mother the evening. prior to visiting her, 
and so on. It is not logical, but sane people do. 
such things. One of the most. important things 
for couples to learn is that feelings—nonrational. 
and often irrational feelings—and not logic are 
the motives of human actions. If a person will 
learn to ask himself and his mate what feel- 
ings may be served by some apparently. silly 
action, he is apt to come closer to marital under- 
standing than by looking for logic. Some fear, 
insecurity, or anxiety, is undoubtedly being 
served by his or her absurd. little ritual. Toler- 
ance, sympathy, understanding is called for here; 
not condemnation for illogical inconsistency. 
penny prs er a ga 
marred by the mistaken search for, logical con- 
sistency, others break down over the false prin- 
ciple of right and wrong. A sequest I have 
heard hundreds of times from couples is: 
“Just tell us. which of us is. right and.which 
of us is wrong.” And my answer is that there is 
no right side or wrong side in marital disagree- 
ment—just different sides. Differences can often 
be understood, reduced, compromised, and some- 
pen, we must stop looking for THE, RIGHT and 
THE WRONG. Absolutes ate blocks to marital 
absolute wrongs. Instead of judging who is 
right and who is wrong, Jet us try to. wnderstand 
our different feelings. And when the. husband 
and wife try to understand, rather than judge, 
thas fre tele iano en aeRO 
and in importance. 
Tihoun:themmontiegsigutamloniniiiinient 
suggestions for improving the couple's marital 
communication, he is also trying to get the 
couple to understand and adopt the basic prin- 
ciple of respect for personality. For love and 
companionship to develop and flourish in mar- 
riage, communications of all types between hus- 
band and wife must be based on self respect and 
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respect for the mate, Each spouse must learn 
to proceed on the fundamental conviction that 
nothing is so important as to warrant the vio- 
lation of integrity in marriage—his own or his 
mate's, If communication in marriage is under- 
taken with the conviction that we as people 
are what are important, compatible co-existence 
can usually be worked out. Couples must learn 
to feel that you. and I matter as persons—not 
the wards we say, not the principle of the thing, 
not what. my mother or your friends or our. 
magriage counselor says. If each of us learns 
to. deal respectfully and lovingly with the you, 
me, and.us of this relationship, meanings will 
enjoyable much of the time, and problems will 
somehow get handled, if not solved. 

And this gets us back again to what is the 
heart of communication as I see it: a situation of 
safety for the individual to express his true feel- 
ings: a sense that the person to whom he is 
relating genuinely understands his feelings; and 
the knowledge that in this relationship of safety 
and. understanding, he is. truly loved. And 
what .we get, we give. By this 1 mean that an 
individual who has experienced a relationship 
in which safety, understanding, and love. are 
offered (with a counselor, cc 
more apt to be: equipped to offer safety, under 
stnndlligs and: lope-to cthuen touch en thieadiy. 

My discussion of safety, understanding, and 
love should not, however, be translated. into 
the belief that. either counselors. or spouses 
should strive toward ‘sweetness, and. light.” 
Genuineness is the most essential component 
of a successful counselor and a successful spouse. 
Safety, understanding, and love are sometimes 
more adequately communicated to a client or 
a mate, for.example, by a sincere expression of 
annoyance than by a sweet and loving smile. 


This paper has tried to show that problems of 
communication, especially emotional communi- 
cation, are tremendous. Once talked about, such 
problems are not solved, Marriage counselors. 
need to give them increasing attention. ,,... 
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Wai sa of era 
marriage partners is talk or other forms of com- 
munication. Jurgen Ruesch and Weldon Kees 
of the University of California have just given 
us a beautifully illustrated new book, Non- 
Verbal Communication: Notes on the Visual 
Perception of Human Relations. When, these 
authors discuss gestures and. signboards. they 
afe true semanticists, concerned with meaning, 
that is, the relation between symbols and their 
referents. But when they show us pictures of 
a couple arm in arm, children at pi<y, and in- 
terior decor, they are a little outside of the field 
I wish to discuss. Communication is a much 
more i process, than perception. In- 


Ter iY tances. euan ae dead asioonen. 
and she perceives it there, we can infer that 


there is affection, but his reason for making 
this. arm movement. was not to ex- 
pense, meeening lay Posner at fer ane The 
semantic aspect is secondary. However, suppose 
a husband wishes to explain to his wife why 
he did not get home on her birthday. and, that 
he really loves her just. the same. Neither his 
words nor his arm around her may be convinc- 
ing. He really has a communication problem. 
Yet he may not be able to solve it by communica- 
tion in the strict sense. He may have to prove 
his love by a series of acts over a long course 
of time. To call this proof by. actions. “com- 
munication” is to stretch the word beyond its 
intended meaning and to. get, lost in the, mire 
of sloppy thinking. It is like saying that a dimly 
seen dog, by barking, “communicates” to you 
the fact that he is a dog and not a cat. . 
We usually encourage couples to talk out 
their problems, but we all know situations where 
(© Presented at clinical session of the American Association 
of, Marsiage Counselors, New York, December 7, 1956, 


1 Berkeley, California: University of 
1956. 
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talk seems to get them deeper and deeper into 
trouble, Talk is no universal panacea, yet I want 
to see how we can make it work better than it 
does, ini 
‘Charles Morris? uses the word 
“discourse” to mean the content of any com- 
munication, whether it be oral talk, written or 
printed words, gestures, or other syrabols. Usu- 
ally a single word is not discourse; it has to be 
combined with other words into a sentence or 
the equivalent. I shall simplify Morris’ classifi- 
cation and say that there are four main types 
of discourse, as follows: 
1. Semantic discourse (definitions and classifi- 
| cations). 
2, Objective discourse (factual, informative) ; 
can be said to be true or false.* 
3. Evaluative discourse (expresses a“feeling or 
asserts a value). 

4. Actional discourse (commands or recommends 
action—the imperative mood or equivalent). 
Pethaps, fot the benefit of non-directive 
counselors, we should add a fifth category: si- 
lence; But would it be too much to suggest 


that here is something which even they should 


actually sel] clients? Prerequisite to any cown- 
seling is a certain minimum of education ; both 
counselor and client should know the same 
language, and in addition they should be aware 
of the different purposes for which language is 
used, that is, the different types of discourse. 
In everyday life these types of discourse are 
greatly mixed but we need to recognize them 
when we meet them. They often appear in dis- 
* Signs, Language, and Bebavior, New York: Prentice- 


Hall, 1946. 

* Truth is. here understood as correspondence with reality. 
However truth in the sense of consistency may also per- 
tain to the consistency of two classification or definitions, or 


to the consistency of a given command with the given facts 


and values, 
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guise, and are often misinterpreted. When 
husband says that one car is: “better” 
another, he may be speaking objectively, on 
authority of such tests as are made by 
sumers’ Union. By the same vetbel: statement 
a wife may be expressing a personal or social 
class evaluation. A wife may say that the so- 
and-so’s are nice friendly people, meaning to 
be purely objective and evaluative; the husband 
may hastily interpret this as a veiled command 
to go call on these people when he is in no 
mood to do so. A husband may engage in the 
semantic exercise of defining the concept “effi- 
ciency.” He may be working up to the point of 
admitting that after all, efficiency is not his 
highest valve. But the wife interrupts him be- 
fore he has finished his perhaps long-winded 
definition, to launch her own pet titade against 
soulless efficiency. This may lead to an angry 
argument in which both parties go off upon 
quite unintended tangents. 

Perhaps among most families everyday talk 
tends to be evaluative or actional. One has to 
have some skill to carry on purely objective 
talk for any length of time without boring the 
hearer. In these days of radio and television, I 
believe, people have even less patience to listen 
to narrative, descriptive, or explanatory discourse 
by the average spouse, parent, or teacher. It is 
too hard to compete with the mass-communica- 
tion boys. This may be one reason why the art 
of conversation is in eclipse and ordinary class- 
room teaching sometimes approaches hell. The 
popular phrase "eo ean eaaplies taipenieaice 
with talk which does not come to a “point” — 
that is, usually, an evaluation or recommenda- 
tion for action. There is an impatience with con- 
templation, even though ion en- 
tiches life and provides'a basis for shared {eel- 
ings more than for quarrels. 

Yet we all know persons who can make mere 
facts interesting, without urging that something 
be done or felt about them. Actually, interest, 
or cw#riosity, is a feeling, and can be a strong one, 
but we are inclined to subordinate it to other 
Feelings with capital F's. The skill to arouse 
objective interest seems to be possessed by some 
persons during courtship and to be lost after 
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marriage. But of course its upkeep depends 
upon the com skill—the art of listen- 
ing. Both can be learned as well as unlearned. 

Whatever the type of discourse involved, 
there are great individual differences in the ob- 
jects—-or subjects, as they are ilicgically called 
—of discourse. Attraction in courtship is based 
partly upon what people like to talk about. 
However, talk may conceal as well as reveal 
some of the things they feel most keenly about. 
A petson who talks much about sex may be 
sexually frustrated or incompetent; or, on the 
other hand, may be a highly successful sexual 
athlete. Some persons would rate high in their 
enjoyment of sex and their Kinsey frequencies, 
yet they do not like to talk about it. Every one 
has his pet lines of talk and his pet areas of 
silence. Some persons talk mainly about what 
they like, others seem to talk very much about 
what they dislike. Psychologists tend to assume 
that a person who is inhibited in his direct 
expression of some attitude will reveal it 
through indirect media such as the Rorschach, 
TAT, or other projective tests, or in role play- 
ing or psychodrama. But it is well to consider 
that communication is a distinctive process, hav- 
ing its own special motivations, inhibitions, folk- 
ways, and values; and is not an automatic re- 
flection of the rest of human behavior. We need 
more research on this relation of communication 
to other behavior. 

It is not enough to be aware of the principal 
topics and themes of a person’s discourse, ¢s- 
pecially of one’s own. Sometimes more impor- 
tant may be the habitual types and patterns of 
discourse. Am I a passable listener (a really 
good one is perhaps too high an ideal today) ? 
Do I produce or expect chatter, to fill up tedious 
intervals, or do I prefer the emotional honesty 
of silence? Do I value and practice reciprocity 
in comavnication, or am I gifted with « blind 

and drive for self. 
which cares little about the response? Can you 
get anywhere by arguing with me, or would you 
do better to wait for “events” to prove your 
case for you? On the other hand, do I readily 
agree with someone verbally and then go forth 
and do as I please regardless? Am I much given 
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to inteszupting ? If so, do my interruptions serve. 
to add something constructive, just at the-cight 
moenethe ot 200 Say: 80 BORDA NS ROPE EM 
from making that point you have been rorrns, 
up to.and which Ido not like? _. 

Every person has blind spots in his self- 
ception, and these the counselor should. help 
him to discover. His blindest spot may be some- 
thing in his communication habits rather than, 
in -his general personality. Instead of trying to 
probe so deep into. his feelings and. memories, 
many a client might find it more helpful:to see 
himself in 2 motion pictuse or to hear his, talk 
played back to him. by a record player, It is 
doubtful that family interaction can often take 
place naturally when it is being observed by an 
outsider, but why cannot we get families to set 
up their own sound recorders for their own 
private enlightenment? For example, how many, 
persons can make an accurate guess as to how 
much or how little they talk in comparison with. 
others? 

Many persons have a strong feeling that they 


culty is usually to describe precisely the object 
or situation which provokes the given feeling, 
or to gain sympathy when the hearer’s feelings 
are differently directed. Everybody knows what 
it is to feel angry, or ashamed, or “just awful,” 
or tender, or sexy, or convulsed with laughter. 
We have often discussed the problem of telling 
the spouse just what one needs for his or her 
sex atousal. The same problem exists for all the 
feelings. If a given act is disgusting to some- 
one, it is disgusting, and this is not overcome 
by the’ non-disgusted ardor or ridicule of the 
partner. It can be changed only with time, if it 
is desitable to change it; and the immediate 
problem is to ascertain more precisely the line, 
as it presently exists in one’s partner, between 
wise many marital problems are due to differ- 
ences between the partners in their pride or 
shame stimuli, or in what arouses their sense 
of guilt. One spouse may be ashamed to get 
caught in a traffic violation; the other may be 
ashamed to be so cautious that he does not get 
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now and then. One husband's pride is 

ust by any reminder of his wife’s former hus- 
hand arma ms fesct. gether paene woul 
pri aspen pager pom 
an individual as he would to any 


‘A, common type of marital disagreement oc 

curs when one partner urges some concealment, 
“discretion,” or white lie while the other -re- 
plies, “I admit my mistakes and so I have noth- 
ing to hide; if they don't like it they can go to 
hell.” My guess is that if we knew such couples 
well enough we could maneuver many of them 
into a situation where they would take the op- 
posite roles: the censor becoming the champion 
of the open book and vice versa. Indeed a cer- 
pir plage clay appa a 
istic of one personality than of another, but 
it. also upon the situation which is the 
object of the attitude. 

I believe we could train clients and students 
to describe verbally their emotionally significant 
situations. To call a situation “indescribable’’ is 
often pretense by which the speaker tries to 
impress the hearer with the intensity of the 
speaker's emotion. One cue to discovering tech- 


_ niques is the old-fashioned guessing game in — 


which one person tries to identify an object 
held in mind by the others, by asking the mini- 
tum number of yes-no questions. Of course our 
problem is more complex because it is not to 
identify discrete, labeled objects, but to define 
situations with obscure boundaries. Yet even 
this can be done much better than most people 
believe. A cue from the linguist: all languages 
are adequate—if one really uses them. 
Finally, we need to study the different social 
and ethical codes of communication. In the 
Frenchfamily, we are told by Rhoda Metraux 
and Margaret Mead* it is generally accepted 
that each pair of persons, such as father-daugh- 
ter, father-mother, has its own separate world 
of confidences which the others respect. The 
idealized American attitude is perhaps more 
like that expressed by one husband who, on 
being asked to keep something confidential 
“Themes in French Culture, Stanford, Califormia: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1954. 
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A wife describes this pattet fot ending quar- 
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The favorable .economic conditions which 
have prevailed since 1940: ate reflected in the 
increasing proportion of the working population 
in the United States that is or has been married. 
Among 25-34 year old employed men, the pro- 
portion ever married tose from 74:per cent in 
1940 to 84 per cent in 1957. Smaller increases 
occurred at ages 35.and over. eT 

With’ the .eateptida.of. farmers, every najot 
occupational group has shased in the upswing 
in marriages among men. Jo general, occupa- 
rates (farm: laborers and:fotemen) have, had 
the greatest increases so that the differences be- 
cman ite nenipatenenah Sabigpenedt se 
lowest proportion has diminished: 

Today the category that includes. managers, 
officials, and proprietors has the highest propor- 
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tion (early 90 per cent) ever, married... The 
marriage rate for farm laborers .is still lower 
than that for any:other occupational group; even 
at ages 45 and over, only four-fifths: have. ever 
been married. 
Women have ely a greater. increase than 
ane Reena aera 
working population, While only about 54 per 
cent of, employed women between the ages of 25 
and 34‘had.ever been married in 1940, this per- 
centage:climbed to nearly 79 per cent in 1957. 
At ages'35.and over, seven out of every eight em- 
ployed women are or have been married, Clerical 
and.professional women are still last with respect 
to the proportion ever married, even though the 
increase has been most pronounced \for them, 
(Sousce:. Statistical Bulletin, st 5 
Insurance Company, 39:6-8, January 1958) .;, 
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the nature of this program and a discussion of 
some of the relevant and controversial aspects 
of work in family life education. 

When the Association embarked upon . its 
program in 1953, it was decided that. projects 
ig Fle ig pe pr 


ethnic: factors. For a clear understanding of the 

program, it is thus necessary that. the Associa- 
‘tion’s projects be briefly desctibed. ..... 

There are. now three, project areas, with sev- 

eral more contemplated. These encompass, re- 

, four states in the Middle West, five 

states in the Central Atlantic region, and the six 
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It is therefore time to look at some of the fac-. : 
tors which have been encountered in fartheting 
work in this field. ©. 9) © 5 P) 2) 
Peshaps the ‘aonteal"=Giand sie allies) 
conclusion is that opinions differ ‘widely “ton- 
cerning the scope of family life education. Teach- 
ers, administrators, and others run the gatfrut 
from the belief that family life education has no 
place in a school curriculum to a conviction 
that programs in this field” a 

for all the ills of society. pages rie Bhs: 
All shadings of opinion have therefore been 
observed in the development of the: projects, 
although most educators believe that life 
education has a legitimate place in the 

lum. The chief difficulty relates to the ‘degree 
of emphasis, which perforce meets with the 
perennial cry of the teacher that he “can’t teach 
everything to everybody.” As a consequence, 
those who maintain that the sole function of an 
educational institution is to ‘ knowledge 
are lukewarm to family life education. ‘Those 
who take the view that what is called “life ad- 
justment” is a primary function of education, on 
the other hand, are enthusiastic. Obviously, the 
happiest solution lies somewhere in between 
these two conflicting points of view. In general, 
the elementary and secondary’ schools and the 
teachers colleges are most’ interested in. pro- 
grams in family life education, while the tradi- 
tional liberal arts colleges are least’ interested. 
There are many exceptions, of course, in all 
categories of institutions. 

There is also 4 difference of opinion about 
just what constitutes family life education. ‘The 
Association has purposely tefrained from con- 
structing ¢laborate definitions for this reason. 
In some schools, and in a few colleges and uni- 
versities, courses in family life education ‘are 
basically concerned with sex education. Many 
community programs in family life education 
also deal mainly with sex education problems. 
As far as the Association's projects are con- 
cerned, the view is taken that sex education is 
a part of family life edticition ‘sad "should be 
handled in this context. 

In some states it is, of coutse, still iflegal to 
teach sex education, and in some communities 
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school administrators have learned, sometimes 
* to their sorrow, that their plans for instruction 
in sex education did not meet with parental or 
community approval. Part of the difficulty has 
occurred because school administrators or par- 
ents became confused about the difference be- 


Even in states where instruction in sex edu- 
cation is permissible there are objections from 
various sources. It is a curious fact that this 
most modern of civilizations still continues to 
regard sex as something which is present, but 
which is not discussed in polite circles. This 
despite the fact that a lack of information or 
misinformation. about sex is recognized as a 


pose op oni elbmtind ae phe gry pe 


"AG lie’ Ge disco eka, Ws 
Association's projects have had to be handled 
in ‘different ‘ways. In one state, for instance, a 
family life education guide was produced with- 
out mentioning sex education, as such, but with 
veiled: rafesencte to i, pecticulatly Si thee BGM- 
ography. , 

Another situation which has been encountered 
is the insistence of a school or college that 
family life education is being taught when, in 
feality, ‘the instfuction consists of purely his- 
torical courses about the family as an institu- 
tion, There is no tendency here to decry such 
courses, for a historical perspective is necessary, 
in most fields, before one can under- 
stand the times in which we are living. It is 
true, however, that some of these courses do 
not come to grips with current personal and 
family problems. ‘At one college the students 
themselves recognized this lack and requested 
that an additional course be given which would 
prepare them specifically for marriage. Students 
are not, for the most part, satisfied with pious 
generalities which, many times, seem to be un- 
related to present needs and problems. 

In addition, some schools and colleges pur- 
port to teach family life education when shey 
are really teaching courses in citizenship or hu- 
man relations. Others teach courses in home- 
making—admittedly a part of family life edu- 
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cation—with emphasis on the more or less 


mechanical factors inherent in good family liv- 
ing. Still others teach courses in “charm” or 
personality development in the name of family 
life education. 

Another problem, largely concerned with or- 
ganization, is a considerable variance in the in- 
terest shown by the project participants. Thus, 
for example, general progress in developing 
programs in family life education may result 
within a region, whereas individual localities 
and states may lag far behind. This is, of course, 
chiefly due to a lack of concerned leadership 
within a given state or locality, for the develop- 
ment of the projects has demonstrated that in- 
terest in family life education programs is prac- 
tically universal where there has been adequate 
or superior leadership. For the most part, this 
leadership has to come from the school or col- 
lege administration. There have been instances 
where an inspired faculty member has provided 
sufficient impetus to gain the interest of an en- 
tire educational institution, but in the main we 
have found that programs languish unless there 
is administrative leadership. This is particularly 
true in the colleges and universities, where 
faculties are reluctant to act in concert unless a 
definite need for new courses and related ac- 
tivities is demonstrated. 

One of the most i elements in stimu- 
lating interest in the individual and his family 
is simply the creation of an awareness of the 
problems involved. An educational institution 
may have excellent courses in family life educa- 
tion, but unless there is a general and pervasive 
awareness of the needs of the individual stu- 
dent, he may find little-help for his particular 
set of problems. Anyone familiar with the per- 
sonnel organization of colleges and universities 
knows that too much time is taken up with 
such things as campus organizations, local stu- 
dent politics, and the routine assignment of 
penalties for disciplinary infractions. In the 
latter category, it is all too often the tendency 
of the guidance officer to assign a penalty with- 
out much regard for the underlying situation 
which caused the infraction. An example will 
illustrate this. 
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A student who is chronically unable to get 
to his morning classes because he oversleeps 
would seem to represent a minor, though some- 
what typical, problem. In one such case the 
student was finally dismissed from college be- 
cause of his torpor, and without much con- 
sideration for the factors which caused him to 
oversleep arid miss classes. The lack of con- 
sideration was all the more remarkable because 
this student had a demonstrably superior intel- 
lect and was more than capable of making an 
excellent record. It was only after he was sepa- 
tated from the campus that it was discovered 
that unfavorable family influences had been at 
work to cause this student to escape from emo- 
tional difficulties through slumber. After a year 
of psychiatric treatment he went to another 
college and compiled an outstanding academic 
record. It is clear that a greater awareness of 
personal and family factors at this student's 
original college would have prevented or allevi- 
ated later developments. 

Measurement of the effects of family life edu- 
cation is extremely difficult, if not impossible. It 
is no easier than attempting to detetmine the 
influence of a particular college on a given 
student and his later career. And it is this 
amorphous quality of family life education 
which bothers many parents and teachers. How, 
they ask, can we know what courses and dis- 
cussions and activities in family life education 
will help my child? How can we know that any 
but ‘the most gifted teachers are qualified to 
instruct a young person in this field ? 

Such questions are not easy to answer, just 
as any changes in attitudes are not easy to meas- 
ure. It must be admitted that the best courses 
in family life education are not likely to pro- 
vide much help for a student who is emotionally 
disturbed. Such a student may gain an excellent 
intellectual understanding of the factors in- 
volved in his case, but unless he gains th neces- 
sary emotional insight, he is unlikely to im- 


prove. 

Family life education is therefore preventive 
and not therapeutic. One has to proceed on the 
assumption that if an individual knows more 
about personal and family living, he will be 
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able to apply some of this knowledge to his 
later life, his family, and his children. One 
also has to assume that there will be great dif- 
ferences in the ways in which family life edu- 
cation is taught. In the hands of some teachers, 
in some disciplines, the results may be virtually 
useless. But this is true not only of teaching in 
family iife education; it is true of all teaching. 
Until we have a corps of superior teachers at 
all levels we will have this problem with us. 
Utopia is not yet! 

Since the inception of the regional projects 
there has been a growing belief that, somehow 
or other, the community and its interests must 
become involved in the family life. education 
program, It is a truism that the school cannot 
do its best work if it is divorced from the com- 
munity—the growth of school improvement 
committees in various localities bears witness 
to the truth of this statement. There is hope 
that the gap between the community and the 
schools and colleges is gradually being closed ; 
it must be closed in the field of family life 
education as well. 

There are currently many agencies, both na- 
tional and local, which deal with the person and 
his family. There is, unfortunately, little co- 
ordination apparent among the various organi- 
zations, and sometimes they work at cross pur- 
poses. And all too often the educational insti- 
tutions have little or no part in what should 
be a combined and well-coordinated community 
effort. One is tempted to think of the problem 
of juvenile delinquency in this connection. Thus 
far, in many communities, juvenile delinquency 
is dealt with largely by the courts, or is dis- 
cussed by various groups which spend much of 
their time hurling charges at young people and 
their parents. In one community, a judge may 


handle a juvenile delinquent by sending him to 
a correctional institution; in another commu- 
nity, a judge may assign a young person guilty of 
exactly the same misdemeanor to a guidance 
center. This is merely by way of asserting that 
there is little logic or coordination in out sys- 
tem of dealing with such cases, and frequently 
little knowledge of the fact that, so far as we 
now know, family maladjustments are the cause 
of delinquent behavior. 

There have been a few instances of an all- 
out community effort to combine all forces in 
attacking such problems. Where a community 
has made such a comprehensive effort, the re- 
sults have more than justified the time and work 
involved, and the schools have been drawn into 
the program in recognition of the enormous 
influence which they exert upon young people. 

The Association is therefore attempting to 
involve the community and its agencies in work- 
ing on a combined program with the schools 
and, in some cases, with the colleges. An edu- 
cational institution can provide knorvledge in 
the field of family life education; the com- 
munity cao, if it will, provide the therapeutic 
resources with which to help the individual who 
iy, marl la po 


ger ae expericace with projects 
in fay he wiaction, we Kine Gee Se 
ress is sometimes agonizingly sice and izaught 
with obstacles and difficulties, not the least of 
which is human inertia. The Association and 
the foundation which supports this work in 
family life education are nonetheless convinced 
that many activities have been set in motion 
which will continue and which will stimulate 
work in many other parts of the country. 





Infant Mortality Rate 


The mortality rate of U. S. infants under one 
year has decreased since 1915 from 10 per cent 
to 2.6 per cent—a cut of nearly three-fourths. 
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However, deaths in the hazardous first week of 
life have been reduced less than half, from 3 per 
cent to 1.7 per cent. (Time, April 8, 1957) 
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Marriage Counseling Involving a Passive Husband 
and an Aggressive Wife* 


JOHN R. CRIST 
Denison University 


INTRODUCTION 


THE following case is rather typical of those 
who seek assistance from marriage counselors 
or other professional people. Some of the ele- 
ments which are frequently found in such cases 
are: (1) the difficulty has been chronic and be- 
comes acute at the time the client seeks counsel- 
ing (in this case the wife had already filed for 
divorce); (2) personalities present opposing 
needs and methods of expression and adjust- 
ment (dominating and aggressive wife and pas- 
sive dependent husband) ; (3) traumatic child 
and family experiences and conditions; (4) 
chronic problem of communication and empathy 
which has nearly stalemated; (5) projection of 
problem onto spouse, each thereby avoiding 
his own responsibility; (6) wanting the coun- 
selor to solve their problems for them; (7) 
presenting symptoms which are reality prob- 
lems but are symptomatic rather than being the 
basic difficulty (complaints about sex and eco- 
nomic adjustment). 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate by 
the technique of a case presentation how one 
professional marriage counselor was of assist- 
ance to a couple in achieving more adequate 
marital relationships, and some of the basic 
principles involved. 


THEORY AND PPINCIPLES 


It is important that the counselor have a phi- 
losophy and theory of counseling which orients 
and directs his procedure in the handling of 
cases, There are certain basic principles that are 
important regardless of whether one’s theory is 
psychoanalytic, behavioristic, symbolic interac- 
tional, or of some other school. 


* This paper was presented at a clinical session of the 
Groves’ Conference, Columbia University, New York, Spring, 
1956. 
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The counselor must be able to accept his 
client regardless of his actions or attitudes. In 
his acceptance he must strive for objectivity 
in the sense of being nonjudgmental and non- 
moralistic, which requires a great amount of 
flexibility, insight, and self-control, as well as 
open-mindedness on the part of the counselor. 
This does not mean that the counselor condones 
or approves, but that he accepts the client as he 
finds him and works from that point. The abil- 
ity to listen and to allow the client to talk is 
extremely important, for when the counselor 
does most of the talking, advising, and plan- 
ning, the client takes the passive role, and his 
progress’ is severely retarded. The client may 
manifest his resistance to counseling by involv- 
ing the counselor in excessive talking, planning, 
and advising. When such false security and re- 
sistance develop, the client feels he has been 
relieved of his most difficult task in the coun- 
seling process, namely the coming to grips with 
and the working through his own involvement 
and responsibility in the marital problem. In 
short, it has become the counselor's problem 
and not the client's. 

Joint interviews can be helpful but are po- 
tentially dangerous and should be resorted to 
only after careful planning and for specific ob- 
jectives. (Mrs. J. used the joint interview to 
express hostility toward her husband by means 
of accusations and attempted coercion of him 
in the presence of the counselor.) The coun- 
selor must learn to listen with the “third ear” 
and iecognize that the client often talks in 
metaphoric language (for example, the prob- 
lem presented in the termination interview was 
not the real concern) and that the presenting 
problem is frequently not the most important 
problem. (Sexual and economical difficulties, 
theugh reality problems, were found to be prin- 
cipally symptomatic of other difficulties.) 
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THE CASE: INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

Mrs. Jenkins was thirty-four years of age, of 
average stature and build, with attractive facial 
features and mannerisms. She was neat and well- 
groomed. She worked as a clerk in a state office 
at the salary of $140 a month. She came for 
counseling at the request of her lawyer, after 
she had filed for a divorce, and continued for 
eleven counseling sessions over a period of four 
months, Her complaints were that her husband 
was oversexed, moody, quarrelsome, took sides 
with his mother against her, and that he con- 
trolled the money. 

Mr. Jenkins was thirty-three years of age, of 
slight build and average height. His facial fea- 
tures were pleasing, but not handsome, and his 
face was rather i He was a cat- 
penter by trade, but worked for an oil company 
as a trucker, at a salary of $600 a month. He 
came for a total of six interviews, over a period 
of thr.e months. Mr. J. complained that his 
wife had been too interested in another man, 
that she made unfair statements about his 
mother, and could not manage money. 

The Jenkins had been married for fourteen 
years and had three children, ages six, eight, 
and twelve. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Mrs. Jenkins, the oldest of six children (all 
girls, ranging in age from nineteen to thirty- 
four), had completed one year of college edu- 
oriented and took an active part in church ac- 
tivities. She considered her childhood and her 
unusual about the adolescent period. She felt 
that she and her husband were rather young 
when they were married, but that they were in 
love. During the early patt of the second year 
of their marriage, her husband had an affair 
with another woman. 

Mr. Jenkins was the only child of his father's 
second marriage. The father had had two sons 
and a daughter by a previous marriage. Mr. 
Jenkins reported that life at home was not 
pleasant, that his mother and father had been 
separated for the past eleven years, and never 
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did get along. “My mother usually took up for 
me and I probably depended on her a lot.” His 
reaction to his childhood experiences is. re- 
flected in his statement, “Life at home was 
rough.” He had not taken a very active part in 
social activities as an adolescent and had dated 
other girls very little before he married at the 
age of nineteen. 

Mrs. Jenkins had filed for a divorce two 
months prior to appearing for counseling, be- 
cause, according to her, she could not stand the 
continual fighting and arguing that had been 
going on for the past two years. During his 
affair with another woman, Mr. J. had told his 
wife that if he did not find it satisfactory, he 
would come back to her. She told him that if 
this was the way he felt about it, she would get 
a divorce herself. He then changed his mind, 
and she told him that she would take him back 
only if he would return to the town where they 
had once lived, away from his mother. This 
they did, but his mother soon followed. 

Mrs. J. reported, 


Two years ago my husband became very moody 
and we did a lot of quarreling and fighting. 
About that time we started to remodel our house, 
and a carpenter, who was a partner of Mr. Jen- 
kins, was working on the place. He was a very 
There were several people working on the house, 
and I used to invite them to coffee, Well, 1 guess 


i it so I wouldn't have any 
more children. My husband asked Dr. A. whether 
that operation had any effect on me to cause me 
not to want to have sex relations with him. For 


ought to die down a little. He didn’t get a very 
i answer out of 


Dr 
went to Dr. B. and asked him 
finally called me in and said he 
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COUNSELOR'S OBSERVATIONS AND DIAGNOSIS 

Mrs. J. exhibited a considerable display of 
emotions and an ability to express her feelings 
in the counseling sessions. In relating incidents 
with her husband, she expressed her anger and 
frustration by crying and speaking in a de- 
manding and defensive tone. She was also able 
to see the amusing side of her problems, to 
smile and even laugh at herself and her hus- 
band, as well as to express her pleasure about 
the progress they were making. There was some 
indication of anxiety on the part of Mrs. J. es- 
nating interview, but there was no evidence of 
depression. There appeared to be nothing un- 
usual about her perception or thought proc- 
esses, and her actions and rections appeared to 
be normal. She was highly emotional about her 
husband's affair of some twelve years ago, and 
about her mother-in-law. There was evidence 
throughout the interviews that Mrs. Jenkins 
was an aggressive and demanding woman who 
tried to control her husband and was continually 
Mrs. J. suffered from guilt feelings about her 
inability to live up to what she considered to be 
her “Christian ideals” and because she could 
not forgive her husband for his affair. There 
were indications of neurotic symptoms ; she had 
strong feelings of guilt and anxiety, as well as 


relationship with her husband and his mother 
and in understanding her responsibility for con- 
tributing to some of her husband's actions and 
feelings. She needed the support and under- 
standing which her husband had not been able 
to give her in her efforts to overcome her emo- 
tional difficulties. It was also necessary for Mrs. 
J. to achieve a greater understanding and aware- 
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ness of her husband's needs and how they re- 
lated to his earlier family experiences and their 
marriage. . 

In contrast to his wife, Mr. J. was withdrawn, 
and found it more difficult. to express both 
emotions of resentment and hostility and those 
of elation. However, his performance in later 
counseling sessions was much freer. Mr. J. was 
a passive, submissive person, who had deep 
resentments about the domination and control 
of his wife and mother. His inability to cope 
periods of moodiness of which his wife com- 
plained. Mr. J. appeared to be interested in 
i ing his marital relationship, said that he 
was aware of his wife's faults, and felt he 
ought to be able to see his own better than in 
the past. He gave some indications of being will- 
ing to examine his own relationship in the 
marriage. Mr. Jenkins needed help ix. seeing 
how his own dependence and attachment to his 
mother was affecting his relationship with his 
wife and in seeing how his resentment against 
his father had affected his relationship with his 
wife and his mother. Mr. J. also needed the 
support of the counselor in working through 
his reactions to his wife’s domination and con- 
trol. 


THERAPY 

Much of what took place in the interviews 
is implied or explicitly stated under the pre- 
vious sections. 

Mrs. J. stated that she guessed that she was 
not supposed to have any feelings, and the 
counselor helped her to face the unreality of 
this statement. “My husband feels inferior and 
jealous and I think he has no reason to feel 
this way.” She finally came to face the fact that 
she contributed to these feelings. When the 
counselor inquired as to why he might feel in- 
ferior to her, she said, “I would like to know 
myself.” After unsuccessfully trying to get the 
counselor to answer the question, she replied, 
“I wonder sometimes if I make him feel in- 
ferior, because usually, when we go places, I am 
the one who does all the talking, and I plan 
everything. I have always tried not to hurt his 
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feelings and to take care of him.” After con- 
siderable exploration, Mrs. J. concluded, “Well, 
maybe I have tried to run things too much.” 
She posed the question of whether she should 
try to protect her husband, and push him into 
the things which she thought he ought to be 
had indicated in a previous interview that she 
felt she was trying to control things too much. 
“Might this have any bearing on your ques- 
tion?” She then posed the question of whether 
all women wanted to change their husbands, 
and after some deliberation, concluded that she 
did want to change him and had a feeling of 
resentment because, “I have the family and he is 
as free as a bird.” 

Mrs. J. found it difficult to accept the re- 
strictions and responsibilities of a wife and 
mother. She related many incidents expressing 
deep resentment and hostility toward her hus- 
band in their everyday relationships and the 
feelings of guilt about her actions. For example, 
she and the children did not wait for him for 
dinner one evening when he was late. She put 
the food away and let him find something to 
eat for himself when he returned. The story 
was told to the counselor in a very hostile and 
defensive way, with the complaint that if her 
husband cared for her, he could at least call 
her up. She would at first rationalize her actions 
as justifiable, but after some exploration admit 
that she really wanted to punish or hurt him. 
She would then show her guilt and anger over 
doing this by crying and pointing out that she 
knew that this was not the Christian way of 
living. By a slow and arduous process she came 
to realize that she was deeply hurt by his earlier 
affair and that “I have really never forgiven 
him.” The counselor was never disapproving or 
condemning of her actions and constantly en- 
couraged her to explore the meaning, motiva- 
tions, and results of actions. She gradually came 
to see that out of her desire to punish him and 
the fear of being hurt again she was rejecting 
him and withholding her love and that this in 
turn contributed to his moodiness, jealousy, and 
“excessive” sexual demands. 

The mother-in-law problem was taken up 
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briefly with each client individually, and also 
in a joint interview. The purpose of the joint 
interview was (1) to give the clients an op- 
portunity to discuss the aspects of this problem 
which they found difficult to discuss alone; and 
(2) to provide an opportunity for the counse- 
lor to observe the interactions between the hus- 
band and wife. 

In this joint interview, Mrs. J. was active and 
aggressive, stating her grievances in her usual 
hostile and defensive way, while her husband 
took a passive role, was silent at times and un- 
communicative, but obviously resentful of his 
wife's accusations. The interview substantiated 
many of the counselor's observations and im- 
pressions about the clients stated under “Ob- 
servations and Diagnosis.” 

Mr. J. suggested that he ought to tell his 
mother to keep quiet when she visited and 
asked the counselor what he thought of this 
plan. Neither approval nor disapproval was 
given. The query was, “Do you feel fairly con- 
fident that this will accomplish what you de- 
sire?” After further deliberation with the coun- 
selor, Mr. J. decided it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to change his mother; and if he 
could not side with his wife, he should stay out 
of their arguments. Here again the counselor's 
goal was (1) to have the client make his own 
plans and decisions, (2) to undersand the im- 
plications of his decisions, and (3) to accept 
his own responsibility rather than trying to 
manipulate or change another involved person 
(his mother). At a later date, Mrs. J. said, “I 
was really surprised at him. He actually sided 
with me in a disagreement with his mother.” 

In a defensive and hostile way, Mrs. Jenkins 
related their financial difficulties in terms of her 
husbands’ inability to understand how much 
it took to keep a family going, his control of 
the money, and complaints about food and 
clothing bills. When the counselor inquired 
why she was so defensive about this, she began 
to cry and said that the psychiatrist had asked 
her why she was so defensive about everything. 
She said she really did not know, but this 
bothered her. Gradually, she came to the con- 
clusion that some of her defensiveness was due 
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to (1) her inability to forgive her husband for 
his earlier affair and (2) her desire to control 
him. In a later interview when the matter of 
finances arose, she reported that she was feeling 
much better about herself and her husband and 
that the matter of finances had not recently 
bothered her so much. 

We still have trouble with the budget and how 
much it costs to live, but I think we can work 
this out if we don’t try to do it when we are 
mad and riled up about it. I have even received 
money from him on several occasions without 
having to ask him for it. This makes me feel 
that I should work harder at being careful sbout 
expenditures. 

In the last few interviews, Mrs. Jenkins again 
discussed the sexual demands of her husband, 
pointing out that they had become less frequent 
and that she felt more real love for him than 
she had for some time. Here we see the im- 
portance of looking beneath the presenting 
symptoms, for while sex and finances were 
reality problems for this couple, much of the 
difficulty in these two areas was symptomatic 
of more basic maladjustment. 

The tenth interview was to be Mrs. Jenkin's 
last. At the end of this hour she indicated that 
there was one more thing that she would like 
to talk about, if another Saturday appointment 
could be arranged. She was told that, at the 
present time, this was impossible. However, if 
she could come in at another time, the coun- 
selor could see her, and it was suggested that 
she tell just briefly what it was about. 

She said that shortly after their reunion, fol- 
lowing the affair of some twelve years ago, she 
became very nervous and insecure. She said she 
did not trust her husband and that she was 
afraid to see a knife or scissors or anything 
sharp, because she had fears that she would use 
this to harm her daughter. 


I did not talk this over with anyone, but went 
to my physician, and he gave be sedatives for my 
nerves. I took this for a period of about a year. 
Gradually during this time, this fear subsided. 
I worried a great deal about this and wanted to 
talk about it to the psychiatrist whom I saw sev- 
eral years ago, but. could never bring myself 
around to discussing it with him. I had the same 
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The counselor inquired whether she had ever 
had this feeling regarding herself or her hus- 
band, her mother-in-law, or anyone else. She 
suggested that she had a slight feeling about 
her mother-in-law along the same lines, but 
this was not so intense. She made arrangements 
for another appointment, which she felt would 
be her last, to discuss this more fully. 

In the termination interview, Mrs. Jenkins 
reported to the counselor again her concern and 
fright about the fears she had that she might 


harm her children. During the process of ex- 


plaining these feelings she took the opportunity 
to tell me again how her husband had mis- 
treated her after they were married for a year 
and how she suffered so and that this contrib- 
uted to their near divorce and to her nervous 
and upset feelings, which she felt were associ- 
ated with her fear of harming the children. Here 
again we find the client talking in metaphoric 
language and saying in essence—“I am afraid, 
I still need your help. I doubt my ability to im- 
plement my decision to terminate.” After she 
had completed her story, the counselor asked 
Mrs. Jenkins if she were not trying to tell him, 
by bringing up this problem at the counseling 
She admitted that she was a little uncertain as 
to whether or not she would be able to get 
along on her own, without additional counsel- 
ing. It had previously been made very clear to 
Mrs. J. that she could come back for additional 
counseling any time she felt the need for fur- 
ther assistance. The counselor emphasized that 
this was still the case and suggested that per- 
haps she would prefer to continue at the pres- 
ent time, until she felt more sure of herself. 
She admitted quite readily that she did have 
such feelings of wondering whether they could 
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get along without additional help, At this point 
she began to sob, saying that they were getting 
along fine now, or at least things were going 
much better. ‘We have our little problems, of 
course, but we seem to be able to work them 
out fairly well. But will it last?” Hostility and 
anger then again burst to the fore, when she 
exclaimed,’ “I wish I could get up and leave 
and go to Washington or Oregon or somewhere. 
I wish I had never seen either of them, my 
husband or his mother.” When asked, “How 
would this help?” she concluded that this was 
trying hard, that he had changed a lot, was 
more considerate of her, was trying to work 
She then added, “Maybe I just expect too much 
of him.” Mrs. J. said that she realized that they 
had both progressed, and she thought they 
ought to try to make a go of it on their own, 
at least for a while, but wanted to know that 
she could come back for additional help when 
they needed it. This assurance was given her. 

Much of what transpired with Mr. J. has 
been reported in the foregoing sections. He had 
only half as many sessions and was much 
slower in becoming involved in the counseling 
process. However, in each session he seemed 
to be somewhat more talkative, and became 
mote active in facing his own responsibilities 
and suggesting possible solutions as well as dis- 
cussing the results of those he had tried. 

In working through his sexual problems, he 
first asserted that he was not oversexed and that 
“sex once a day is not too much.” As the coun- 
seling proceeded, he came to see that some of 
his demands grew out of his own insecurity 
with his wife, and that as he became more se- 
cure in his relationship with her he had less 
need to make sexual demands. He also found 
that his wife's resistance to affection decreased 


as he was able to express affection without de- 
manding coitus, Mr. J. was able to gain new in- 
sights regarding his attachment to his mother 
and its effect upon his wife, and in so doing 
was able to establish more positive attitudes 
and actions toward her. 

It was the counselor's impression that the J's 
had made real progress, but that in all likeli- 
hood, they would come back occasionally for 
short periods of counseling. Six months after 
their termination, an anonymous evaluation 
questionnaire was sent to all clients of the 
agency where the J's had received theit marriage 
counseling. Mrs. J. voluntarily identified her- 
self, stating her appreciation for the help which 
she had received, and indicating that things 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this case the following objectives were 
realized: (1) good rapport was established with 
both husband and wife, (2) a marked reduc- 
tion of hostility was achieved, (3) greater ob- 
jectivity and insight were developed, (4) the 
couple was reoriented toward their roles in the 
relationship, (5) some new objectives were de- 
veloped, and (6) a new pattern of relationship 
in conflicting situations was developed. 

Finally it should be pointed out that the 
counselor was eclectic in his counseling tech- 
nique. For example, at some points he was 
very non-directive while at other times he was 
more directive. At times the counselor did a 
limited amount of interpretation and at other 
times it seemed best not to interpret for the cli- 
ent. It is this writer's opinion that it is highly 
essential that the counselor be flexible in his 
procedures and techniques if he is to be the 
most effective in meeting the needs of different 
clients and those of the same client st different 
times. 


COMMENTS 


It would appear from Dr. Ccist's report of his 
counseling with this passive husband and aggressive 
wife that he has done a remarkably good job of realiz- 
ing the objectives whict, he lists in the conclusions of 
his paper. Certainly, both clients seem to have good 
rapport with the counselor, showed less hostility toward 
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each other, developed some amount of objectivity and 
insight, assumed somewhat different marital roles, de- 
veloped new objectives, and acquired a new pattern of 
arising. That these goals were achieved in such a short 
petiod of time is a tribute to Dr. Crist’s theoretical 
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understanding and practical ability to work with 
married couples. 

Nonetheless, in reading Dr. Crist’s paper, I have 
a sense of uneasiness on two major scores, which I 
should like briefly to discuss. First of all, in the first 
part of his presentation, where he points out the neces- 
sity of a counselor having a philosophy and theory of 
counseling which orients and directs his procedure ia 
the handling of cases, Dr. Crist states or implies some 
“musts” which I would look upon as highly debatable. 
He says, for example, that “when the counselor does 
most of the talking, advising, and planning, the client 
takes the passive role, and his progress is severely re- 
tarded. The client may manifest his resistance to coun- 
seling by involving the counselor in excessive talking, 
planning, and advising.” 

Surely, I will admit, such ‘a counseling pitfal! is pos- 
sible; but just as surely would I deny its isevitability. 
In my recent work with marriage counseling clients | 
have often, particularly in the course of the initial 
session, given the client a chance to tell what bothers 
him—and then said considerably more than he has said 
for the rest of the session. Most clients ar= not at all 
defensive when I do this; on the contrary, they are 
frequently quite thankful that 1 did aot waste their 
time, as did other counselors to whom they have pre: 
viously gone with the same problems. Particularly when 
my vocalizing is oriented toward explaining to the 
client why he has, up to now, taken a passive role 
toward his mate and others, and why it is now necessary 
for him to act on some of the information and ex- 
planations I am giving him, he soon becomes much 
more prone to think, plan, and experiment himself 
than he might have become if I mainly listened to his 
tale of woe. 

Dr. Crist also states that “joint interviews can be 
helpful but are potentially dangerous and should be 
resorted to only after careful planning and for specific 
objectives.” This, too, is a shibboleth to which I once 
firmly subscribed, but which I have increasingly dis- 
carded as I continue to do matriage counseling. Recent 
both spouses at the same time, from the beginning to 
the end of the counseling sessions, has the potential 
dangers which Dr. Crist mentions, but also has ad- 
vantages which are frequently more than compensating: 
including, a saving of time and money for the clients; a 
facilitating of the quick arrival at the focal points of 
disturbance; a shortening of the counseling process, as 
both mates learn from the counselos's explanations of 
and counterattacks upon the other's irrational ideas 
and their consequent behavioral disturbances ; invalua- 


ble first-hand interaction between the spouses, which 
the counselor is able to observe right in his office 
tathér than infer from their biased second-hand ac- 
counts; et cetera. Because of my recent experience with 
joint interviews, I tend more and more to use these in 
my marriage counseling cases. 

The other major point in Dr. Crist’s presentation 
about which I am somewhat uneasy is what appears 
to me the over-specificness of the objectivity and insight 
achieved by both husband and wife in his case. That 
both mates did achieve a more objective and insightful 
picture of their own and the other's behavior, I ac- 
knowledged before and would stick by here. But I feel 
that their insight largely consisted of understanding 
how they behaved with their mates and not how they 


ri and what she can do about not 
uk: duals Uilky br hic hae: dda Meee 
has been overwrought about her fears of harming 


I feel, in other words, that although Dr. Crist has 
done # good marriage counseling job per se, he has 


ic procedure. 
Cases such as the one presented by Dr. Crist more 
than ever bolster my bias in this connection. 


ALBERT ELLIS 
New York City 
1 Albert Ellis, ‘‘Marriage Counseling With Couples In- 


dicating Sexual Incompatibility,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
13’ (February, 1953), pp. 35-59. Albert Ellis “A Critical 
of Marriage i 


Counseling,"* Marriage and Family 
Living, 18 (February, 1956), pp. 65-71. 





"A man convinced against bis will is of the same opinion still.” 
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My Psychotherapy Helped My Entire Family 


BARBARA SCOTT 


A PSYCHIATRIC experience is not an easy 
thing to record. In some ways it is self torture. 
Certainly it can prove embarrassing. But it is 
worthwhile if I can persuade but one person 
to find comfort and help in the way I did. 

I am an average everyday housewife in my 
middle thirties, with three very satisfactory 
children, a loving husband, and a fine, com- 
fortable home. Although from time to time I 
had unexplained physical ailments of varying 
intensities, I had thought that I was well ad- 
justed and tuned to my position in life. Except 
for battling chronic insomnia, I seemed able to 
accomplish everything fairly well. 

And then six months ago I became a victim 
of an obscure infection. For three months I 
dragged along with it, finally landed in a hos- 
pital and spent several weeks in bed. The in- 
fection was not acute, but it had worn me 
down. For a while I was better, in fact clinically 
cured. Then quite suddenly I suffered a violent 
nervous reaction to the disease. I literally landed 
in a heap on the floor. For a few hours it 
seemed that I must be having a nervous break- 
down. I suppose I was the most frightened, but 
neither my doctor nor my husband looked very 
calm, and my immediate friends who came to 
My rescue were considerably unnerved. 

That awful moment has since revealed itself 
as one of the best things that ever happened to 
me. I was immediately put into the hands of a 
psychiatrist. It was the farthest thought from my 
mind up until that moment—the idea that I 
needed psychiatry. But I was saved from hav- 
ing to make the decision on my own. Luckily 
Dr. B. (as I shall call him) was about my age 
and we seemed to get along well together right 
away, He came to see me while I was bedridden, 
and we lifted the first and foremost burden off 
my mind. I was badly frightened, not only by 
the collapse but by the terrible pains in my legs 
that I had had the weeks before. He quickly 
reassured me that all tests showed I had nothing 
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serious the matter with me, especially nothing 
chronic: The leg pains were the result of ex- 
treme nervous tension, a condition with which 
I was entirely unfamiliar. 

I will not deny that I was nervous at my first 
interview with my psychiatrist—but it was a 
good icebreaker and something we could laugh 
a little about later. He had come at 8:00 in the 
morning while I was still asleep. The fact of 
my being only half awake coupled with the 
ghastly way a female, especially a sick one, 
looks at that hour must have painted a fine first 
impression for him! He later apologized for 
playing such a trick on me. My subsequent ap- 
pearance at least had to be an improvement. 

It was so simple, from the very beginning. 
I didn't have to lie on a couch (that is one 
question I am frequently asked). The doctor 
explained the procedure to me briefly—I was 
to talk about anything that concerned me, letting 
my thoughts flow freely. At first he was espe- 
cially careful not to interrupt or lead my think- 
ing. This meant we had occasional silences, 
which probably seemed longer to me than they 
were. When he found a point about which I 
was extremely sensitive, he would make a note 
of it and bring it up later. I really thought I 
would only be with him weekly for a few weeks, 
until I understood the reasons for the nervous 
reaction. But the mind works in mysterious 
ways, and I soon discovered that I had under- 
lying tensions far beneath my muscular pains 
and my immediate fears of disease. 

At this point the story becomes more difficult 
to record, for my thoughts became highly em- 
broiled. I had been warned of this. I was be- 
side myself with conflicting ideas and emotions. 
Part of the treatment consists of analyzing 
dreams. How difficult they are to remember, 
even with special effort in that direction! For 
a few weeks my sleeping became even worse 
than it had been, and I needed sleeping pills. 
But always, once a week, after my hour with 
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Dr. B., my burden was lightened and I felt re- 
lieved 


The path of probing had to go back to my 
early childhood, for it is one of the fundamen- 
tal bases of psychotherapy that the foundations 
for adult emotional disturbances are laid in 
childhood. While I had been a most fortunate 
child in a loving family, I could trace early 
severe conflicts with my mother and brother, 
I am still trying to understand the significance 
of this. 

It was easier for me to talk of my marriage, 
which, I had told the doctor at the start, had 
been a happy one. While I was happy, I was 
aware of resentments that I had a long time. My 
husband, Bob, is a strong, dominating man, 
who always insisted that the man of the house 
had to be the boss. I was not fully aware of 
this conviction in the two years we were court- 
ing, but it became a reality shortly after we 
were married. I wanted Bob to help me around 
the house—I was as green as grass about all 
housework. But he always refused: to lift a 
finger in physical labor. He made the major 
decisions and was known by all our friends to 
be a beloved “rugged individualist.” If he didn’t 
want to do what others were doing, he simply 
said “hell no.” Bob was always loving and 
kind and loyal, but he set up certain rules for 
me to follow. 

One of our conflicts concerned itself with 
women's activities outside the home. I had al- 
ways had a drive in that direction and had 
always been thwarted, if not physically, then 
mentally, by a reluctant spouse. In recent years, 
I had assumed that once there were no little 
children at home one’s activities could be in- 
creased. At the time of the onset of my illness, 
I found myself very active in the Junior League, 
the PEO Sisterhood, and a large nursery school, 
of which I was Chairman. All these were in 
addition to lesser community jobs in church, 
PTA, et cetera. 

Another tension arose from Bob's attitude 
toward my visiting my family. This I could 
never do without him. We worked on a strict 
household budget to which I was monthly ac- 
countable. The independence I had insisted 
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upon as a youth was gone in’ my marriage. Our 
marriage was not a true partnership. 

All these things I had wrestled with long 
before my psychotherapy and had decided to 
accept by putting them out of my mind. I 
learned to hold back emotions. I honestly de- 
ceived myself as well as my friends who con- 
sidered me to be the epitome of calmness, self 
possession, and assurance. I could make a speech 
or conduct a meeting without a finger trembling. 
It was easy for me to manage a houseful of 
children without raising my voice. Even my 
family doctor consistently rejected the idea that 
there was any emotional basis for my ills. He 
thought he knew me better. I cannot blame him. 

Now I saw the startling way in which psycho- 
therapy works. It digs out hidden emotions. I 
found I was getting hopping mad at Bob. I ac- 
quired a terrific temper which would fly up and 
end in tears. Dr. B. would listen to my tales and 
assure me that this was what I had to go 
through. Bob came to understand also that my 
anger was necessary. At first he was very hurt 
~—who could blame him? But by his infinite 
patience he learned to deal with mie. Really, I 
was quite ruthless. I would come home from an 
hour's session with Dr. B. and tell my loving 
husband all the things I had found I did not 
like about him. What a strange way for two 
people to grow closer together, yet that is ex- 
actly what we did. He had always claimed 
eatlier that he knew he was a “stubborn old 
so-and-so” but that he could not change. We 
were both changing together. 

Then came the time for Bob to talk with 
Dr. B. He liked him just as well as I did. They 
found that their outlook on life was very simi- 
lar, that their early struggles for security were 
alike. Bob became increasingly confident that 
my treatments were of great value and worth the 
money. Let me say here that I know the threat 
of high costs keeps some people from seeking 
psychiatric help. I am not able to discuss those 
costs in a city such as New York, but in our 
city of 130,000 I pay $15.00 per hour or $60.00 
per month. I do not feel that this is exorbitant 
when I think of the large sums I have spent 
for X-rays and physicals, trying to determine 
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various ailments, which I am now convinced 
were psychic in origin. 

I feel that another Sactor which keeps troub- 
led people away from psychotherapy is the fear 
of discussing sexual problems. Anyone who 
studied Freud twenty years ago certainly gained 
the impression that sex was a major factor in 
analysis. The subject of sex actually never came 
up in the first six weeks of treatment, and we 
only talked about it at that point because I de- 
cided I wanted to. By that time we had gained 
good rapport—I could discuss almost anything, 
probably even murdering my grandmother (if 
I had). I spent a full hour talking about my sex 
life, my opinions on the subject, and my early 
experiences with the opposite sex. I felt that 
Bob and I had no real problem in this field. 
We were well adjusted and uninhibited. Dr. B. 
assured me that I was indeed fortunate. The 
only resentment that I could find was that Bob 
sometimes used sex as a bribe—he would not 
decide on whether or not we would take a trip 
until he saw if I was “a good little girl.” Oh, 
I found I hated that expression! (Bob has never 
used it since I told him.) The only loopholes 
in our budget were the extra sums of money he 
gave me if I had been especially loving. He 
even used sex as a bribe for going to church 
with me. These things, Dr. B. told me, were 
not good. They would have to stop. 

There is a very real concern at the start of 
psychotherapy as to what one’s family and 
friends will think of you. I had heard other 
women spouting off at cocktail parties about 
their psychiatrists. The doctor and I quickly 
agreed that such was not proper social conver- 
sation. I very gingerly mentioned my visits to 
a few friends to feel them out. I did not want 
to bore them nor did I wish to deceive anyone. 
It was not long before I knew who would un- 
derstand and want to share my experience and 
who would be utterly nonplussed to even think 
of such a treatment. I heard of one friend who 
was aghast at what I was doing. Yet he was 
spending a lot of money on useless medical 
examinations and had been told by his doctor 
to seek psychiatric help. I was delighted to find 
that none of my friends in whom I had con- 
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‘fided had talked about me with mutual friends, 


although I had not asked for secrecy. Apparently 
I had instinctively told the right people. Several 
of my friends are quite jealous of my oppor- 
tunity for they can see the good it is doing my 
entire family. My children accepted it with 
scarcely a question. Mother was nervous and 
the doctor was helping her. They wanted a less 
nervous mother! 

After three months, I find myself taking 
stock. The inventory is good. Bob and I have 
been making a real partnership of our marriage. 
He does not treat me as a little girl anymore. 
Now that I have a freedom with money, I find 
that I do not want to spend it. My awareness 
of my many blessings has greatly increased. I 
can really see how hard Bob has worked and 
how well he has provided for us. 

I had had long hours of lying in bed to think 


lay ahead in the social and moral development 
of the children, in the proper growth of their 
attitudes toward their environment. 
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The role of a housewife has to be a creative 
one, in so many more ways than most women . 
seem to realize. I set up a schedule that we 
could follow for our free time and searched 
for activities that all ages could enjoy simul- 
taneously (our children are eight, twelve, and 
fifteen). Music from the Hi-Fi is a big source 
of enjoyment for us, and we make an effort 
to watch worthwhile TV together. But the in- 
terchange of ideas comes at dinnertime, which 
should be a sacred time for any family, pre- 
ceded by prayer and free from petty arguments 
or criticisms. Opinions on all subjects are sought 
from eazh family member. One of our favorite 
topics of conversation is the value of earning 
money. This is especially important to tny hus- 
band and me, for we live ina wealthy commun- 
ity where those values are too often overlooked 
by overindulgent parents. We are also fortunate 
to attend the Presbyterian Church School, where 
each child follows the same line of study 
through the year, on his own level. This makes 
for spirited discussions. 

I think the most valuable tool I acquired 
from my psychotherapy is the “art of communi- 
cation.” Bob and I have this firmly established 
with each other. Naturally tensions continue to 
crop up, but we know how to tackle them and 
to search for their source. We have learned the 
magic of insight. Our communication system 
extends to each child, and I am convinced that 
the greatest single handicap in handling all 
youngsters, especially teenagers, is the lack of 
communication with them, of the art of sharing 
their thoughts and feelings. 

The other day I came home from Dr. B’s 
office rather perplexed. My thinking had been 
muddled for quite a while, but suddenly it be- 
came crystal clear. I had figured my role out, 
but what about my personality? I had a vision 
of myself as a woman who had subdued her 
emotions for so long that she was leading with 
her head instead of her heart. I had a warmth 
that I felt deeply, but I was not expressing it. 
That same weekend I had an opportunity to 


amend this. It was Saturday evening and I was 
hoping for two things: a date for the movies 
that night and a two day out-of-town trip for 
the next week. Bob had said he would let me 
know about the trip that evening. 

He came home, dead tired, from a full day 
of hunting, which is his passionate pursuit two 
and one-half months every fall. He had for- 
gotten the movies. At 9:30, I inquired about 
our trip. “Sorry, no trip. Business and hunt- 
ing interfere,” he said kindly but firmly. He 
could see that I was considerably upset, but he 
was too tired to argue. Rather than face one of 
my “depressions” he went to bed. For a long 
while I sat alone, taking stock of myself. Sud- 
denly, none of the material things mattered. I 
just wanted my husband; I wanted to give my- 
self to him wholly without any thought of re- 
turn, without any resentment. And so I went 
up to him. We know now that what we thought 
was a good loving relationship before is a 
thousand-fold better with the loving tender- 
ness and spiritual feelings we possess and ex- 
press to each other. 

It was then that I first realized my thinking 
had to extend beyond my own self-analysis— 
that my real goal was to find the meaning of 
Lire, My natural reaction was to turn to the 
Bible, although I am not religious by nature. 
In: fact, I did not even have a rudimentary 
Biblical training in my youth. For months, my 
former practice of intensive reading had been 
abandoned, The novels I had previously en- 
joyed for relaxation seemed shallow and unin- 
teresting. I couldn't concentrate on any reading 
material, until I picked up the Bible. It has a 
wonderful fascination for me, in my realization 
that God is with me and that my thinking is 
sutely guided by Him. I find that 1 am looking 
for the meaning of life in each daily experience. 

I have a way to go still. My understanding is 
certainly not complete. But I have seen my new 
found joy reflected in each member of my 
family, and } feel a great deal closer to solving 
the equation for human happiness. _ 





Legal Science and the Social Sciences: 
The Family Court* 


PAUL W. ALEXANDER 
Judge, Division of Domestic Relations of the Court of Common Pleas 
Toledo, Obio 


IF YOU were asked what in your opinion was 
the most significant development, the greatest 
forward stride that has occurred in Anglo- 
American jurisprudence since the signing of 
Magna Carta, I am sure your answers would be 
both learned and fascinating. But in selecting 
the particular epoch or event of legal history 
and philosophy there would be little occasion 
for uniformity. I suppose all of us would be 
entitled to select the one we deem most im- 
portant, and none would have the right to gain- 
say. I wonder if any of you would join that 
not inconsiderable body of individuals who have 
taken their cue from none other than Roscoe 
Pound, who has been dubbed by the American 
Bar Association Journal “the pre-eminent legal 
scholar of the world.” 

Dean Pound has stated publicly that in his 
opinion it was the establishment of the juve- 
nile court movement that was the most forward- 
looking development in Anglo-American juris- 
prudence since Magna Charta. By a strange 
coincidence, a nisi prius judge in Ohio some 
forty years ago gave voice to a similar senti- 
ment: 

In our opinion, this is the broadest and most 
humane act given to a people since the signing of 
the Magna Charta by King John. It is in tune 
and in step with every inspiring thought and 
noble impulse concerning the care, safety and 
well-being of children under 18 years of age.! 


It was only at the turn of this century that 
the first juvenile court came into being. It was 
in Chicago. It came as the result of a very happy 
wedding between a courageous bar association 


® This article is reprinted from the Missouri Law Review, 
21 (April, 1956), pp. 105-118. ft was the third Earl F. 
Nelson Memorial Lecture delivered at the University of 
Missouri on March 9, 1956. ~ 

1 State v. Joiner, 20 Ohio N.P. (n.8.) 313 (1917). 
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and a group of earnest and far-sighted social 
workers. The plan worked out at that time has 
required comparatively little modification. In 
every state and in many foreign lands there are 
now flourishing juvenile courts, modeled on 
the same pattern and philosophy, ministering 
unto wayward children and their stricken par- 
ents (and maybe sometimes to parents who are 
not so stricken). 

While no juvenile court that I know of has 
ever come very close to achieving its full po- 
tential (mainly for lack of funds and trained 
personnel), the fact remains that by its wed- 
ding of legal science and some of the other so- 


' cial sciences, the court has been able to point 


the way, and grow and develop. It has always 
seemed to me that it gives its greatest promise 
of usefulness in this very blending of law and 
social casework, medicine, psychology, psychi- 
atry, counseling, religion, education, et cetera. 

There is another phenomenon, the family 
court, which very closely resembles the juvenile 
court. It came into being in Cincinnati in 1914, 
under the leadership of Hon. Charles W. Hoff- 
man, who was then elected to the Court of 
Common Pleas, Division of Domestic Relations, 
and who still holds that position at the age of 
about eighty-six. 

The family court also strives to wed the legal 
and social sciences. It lifts bodily the main 
features of the philosophy, methodology, and 
procedure of the juvenile court and adapts them 
to the family court. Since juvenile courts are 
so much better known and are so very much 
more numerous than family courts, and since 
family courts constitute a most hospitable thea- 
tre for the joint action of the law and many 
social sciences, I propose that we examine the 
family court on its merits. I am sure you will 
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| have no trouble following the application of 
the various social sciences, 

First, just what is a family court? It has three 
main distinguishing characteristics: integration, 
' the “therapeutic approach,”* and a specially 
trained staff. A true family court is one designed 
and cquipped to protect and safeguard life in 
general and family units in particular by afford- 
ing to the members thereof, in addition to their 
purely legal remedies, various other types of 
help; and by resolving all their justiciable prob- 
lems and conflicts .rising from their intra- 
familial relationships in a single, integrated 
court, having one staff of specially skilled per- 
sonnel, with one philosophy, one underlying 
purpose, working as one team, with one set of 
records, all in one place, under one direction, 
that of a specialist judge or judges. When the 
community is not large enough to support in- 
tegration, a state-wide court, similar to the Con- 
necticut and Utah juvenile courts, is envisioned. 

There are a half dozen postulates or guiding 
principles which generally govern the practices 
and policies of family courts in so far as they 
are not prohibited by or in conflict with the 
substantive law of the state: 

1. Persons involved in various kinds of family 
litigation or proceedings are generally in need 
of guidance and aid of various kinds, in addi- 
tion to that rendered by the impersonal, judg- 
mental and punitive processes of the law. 

2. With rare exceptions such persons are un- 
familiar with the varieties of aid available and 
afe quite insensible of the particular types of 
help appropriate to their individual problems. 

3. It is better for the family and all its mem- 
bers to make peace, resolve conflicts, and com- 
pose differences than to engage in pitched 
battles in the courtroom. 

4. The traditional adversary procedures of the 
law when employed to resolve intrafamilial 
conflicts tend to fan the flames and intensify 
antagonism between and among members of 
the family ; therefore such procedures should be 
displaced as far as possible by the non-adver- 
sary or conference type of procedure in both de- 


2See Alexander, The Follies of Divorce: A Therapentic 
Approach to the Problem, 26 A.B.A.J. 105 (1950). 
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termining issues and prescribing remedies ; pro- 


vided that the conventional adversary procedure 
must always be available to any person 
ing it for the finding of disputed facts. 

5. Prevention is better than t. The 
family court should apply the law and exercise 
its powers, express and implied, in such a way 
as to serve the best interests of the family unit, 
conserving the marriage if possible; and in case 
of irreconcilable conflict between or among 
members of the family, then so as to protect the 
more helpless members of the family as equita- 
bly as possible. 

6. Care must always be taken to see that no 
person is permitted to take advantage of, or 
profit by, his own wrong. 

7. Persons seeking relief from marital and 
other family problems by recourse to law and 
courts should not be denied appropriate help or 
turned away whether before, during, or after 
litigation; provided it is desitable for lawyers 
and courts to refer such persons to other agen- 
cies when it is clear that neither lawyer nor 
court has the means to afford such persons the 
type of help indicated, or that such help can be 
rendered better by the other agencies. 

The foregoing is not an authoritative defini- 
tion of the family court, but rather a general 
description gathered from the observations of 
vatious persons who have studied family courts 
in operation. It is recited so that you may know 
the kind of thing we have in mind when some 
of us of the American Bar Association talk 
about family courts. 

In May, 1948, at the call of the President of 
the United States, there met in Washington, 
D. C, a National Conference on Family Life. 
The American Bar Association was invited to 
send a delegation to participate in this Confer- 
ence. The delegation was headed by Reginald 
Heber Smith, of Boston, and it played a leading 
role at the Conference. 

In September, 1948, this delegation submitted 
its report to the House of Delegates at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Bar Association 
at Seattle. The report was accepted by the 
House and the recommendations unanimously 
approved. From this report we quote: 
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bucket of national or state expenses, and further 
that the cost of our present divorce system in 
terms of buman tragedy has become too high to 


nile court is to protect children and restore them 
to society as healthy, happy, law-abiding future 
citizens (notice the word “happy”; juvenile 
courts have learned that a happy child is seldom 
truly delinquent, and 2 delinquent chiid is sel- 
dom truly happy), so the outstanding objective 
of the family court is to protect the family and 
restore it to society as a healthy, law-abiding 
unit, the basic unit of our society. 

Now, a family consists of human beings. The 
only way to protect the family is to protect the 
human beings who comprise. it. Just as a child 
in conflict with the law needs help, so do mem- 
bers of the family in conflict with each other 


*73 Reports of A.B.A. 103 ef seq.; id. at 302 ef see. 
(1948). 
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courts are not designed to give to troubled 
members of the family the kinds of help they 
need ; these courts are designed rather to ascer- 
tain disputed facts, adjudge the blame, impose 
punishments. 
The General Secretariat of the Supreme Court 
of Japan put it very neatly: 
In regular court procedure, whether criminal 
or civil, it is the aim of the Court to establish a 
certain fact which happened in the past and apply 
laws thereto, while, in the procedure of the Fam- 
ily Court, whether it involves a family case or 
juvenile case, the Court attaches more importance 
upon how to maintain the peace and happiness 
of the family involved or how to adapt juvenile 
delinquents to ‘normal social life than upon how 
to simply establish a past fact.* 
(Notice the word “happiness.” Family courts 
have learned that a happy family seldom disin- 
tegrates, and families that come to court are 
seldom happy.) 


Curiously a considerable segment of the 
American bar seems to have remained i ious 
to the true significance of what has been hap- 
pening in the field of matrimonial actions, We 
know that in many jurisdictions—most of them 
quite respectable—divorce cases have long out- 
numbered all other civil actions combined ; that 
each year more than 400,000 marriages fail and 
families are disrupted to the point of divorce; 
that additional hundreds of thousands of fami- 
lies become disorganized without seeking di- 
vorces; that broken families breed juvenile de- 
ee eee 
ous forms of “relief”; that altogether these 
phenomena directly and vitally affect the lives 
of millions (husbands, wives, and children) 
and indirectly affect more millions (notably the 
taxpayers). 

Bit statistics cannot paint a true picture. Take 
just the matrimonial cases or family service 
department of the family court. They learn early 
that they are handling not so many cases of 
this or that type but people, human beings, two 
human beings, about half the time several 
human beings, some of them small and helpless. 


***A Guide to the Japanese Family Court,’’ General Sec- 
tetariat, Supreme Court, Japan. Mar. 1953, p. 8. 
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Maybe it’s a mother who has come clear across 
town, lugging her wailing infant in her arms, 
“to see the judge” who will give her the divorce 
that (she thinks) will end all her misery and 
restore her lost i 

Maybe it’s a husband who couldn’t keep up 
with his abler wife and took to drink and now 
is terror-stricken at the prospect of losing her. 

Maybe it’s a heedless pair of youngsters who 
married for love (of the wrong kind) and now 
propose to get rid of their baby and of each 
other so they can each go out and have un- 
fettered fun. 

Maybe it’s a faded, elderly matron who loyally 
stuck it out with her husband until the family 
was raised and now wants a divorce so she can 
suffer in solitude, not knowing or caring how 
or where she will live. 

Maybe it’s a soft-spoken, well-groomed lady 
who avoids the judge’s experienced eye, and re- 
sponds to a few pointed questions with a burst 
of tears and a confession she doesn’t want a 
divorce and is just doing it because she thinks 
her husband wants her to. 

Maybe it’s a hardened beauty who has cast 
covetous eyes upon Mr. Tall, Dark and Hand- 
some, who was quite willing to be persuaded of 
the greater intensity of the verdure in the other 
pasture, and who is also seeking a divorce from 
his wife. 

Maybe it’s an absconding husband and father 
who artfully tried to turn the tables by claiming 
wife and family abandoned him years ago and 
their whereabout are unknown. 

Maybe it’s a couple who parted in the heat 
of a quarrel and each is too proud to unbend 
or doesn’t know how to go about making 
amends. 

Maybe it’s a pair who could get along with 
each other all right but who have been driven 
apatt by designing in-laws. 

Whatever the type of problem, there passes 
before the court a steady stream of people, 
humans, in trouble, in distress. Something is 
badly out of kilter. The most serious thing in 
their lives has gone radically wrong. What 
started out with such promise to be a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever has become an ugly 
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thing of torture and potential agony forever. 
And they firmly believe, and just about all of 
us lawyers believe with them, that the only way 
to end this potential perpetual agony is by death 
or divorce. 

The traditional and prevailing divorce court 
would regard these people as so many cases. It 
would be judgmental and punitive. It would 
find the facts and apply the law, let the chips 
fall where they may. 

Thoughtful members of the legal profession 
Pee ee oe ee 
increasingly appalled at the unspeakable inepti 
tude and Gatiaik Nestiaeeay of he 
fashioned legalistic way of handling cases that 
are peculiarly family troubles. 

Investigations have been made, studies have 
been conducted, and with surprising uniformity, 
lawyer after lawyer, community after community 
has come up with conclusions and recommenda- 
tions in favor of the integrated family court. 

Perhaps the most thorough of these studies 
was that conducted by the Klots Committee of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. The report was prepared and filed by 
Walter Gellhorn, of Columbia Law School, as- 
sisted by Jacob D. Hyman, Dean of the Buffalo 
Law School, and Sidney H. Asch, of Columbia. 

A dozen conclusions are found on page 12 of 
their report, which is entitled: “Children and 
Families in the court of New York City.” To 
quote a few: 


1. Cases which are the subject of this report 
differ in important respects from the purely ad- 
versaty proceedings ordinarily litigated in @ court 
of law. The issues involved are varying aspects 
of family deterioration which call for judicial 
determination of the root cause and for the ap- 
plication of therapeutic and preventive measures. 

2. A specialized judiciary equipped by training 
and disposition with the proper approach and 
skill in handling the maiters involved is required 
for such cases. 

5. A new, single, integrated court should be 
created by constitutional amendment which 
should have jurisdiction (exclusive except as 
indicated) over the following matters: 

(a) all cases over which the Children’s Court 
now has jurisdiction; 

(b) crimes and wayward behavior of minors 
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over 16 years of age except: {four paragraphs of 

exceptions]; 

(c) simple assaults and disorderly conduct 
involving members of an immediate family unit; 

(d) proceedings to estabiish paternity ; 

(e) all claims for support, including those for 
support of children born in or out of wedlock; 

(f) matters involving custody of children; 

(g) proceedings for divorce, dissolution, an- 
nulment and separation; 

(h) proceedings to authorize adoption. 

6. Special facilities, including social case work, 
counseling, probation, medical, clinical psychiat- 
ric and psychological services, co-ordinated with 
and supplemented by the work of appropriate 
qualified religious and philanthropic agencies, 
are essential for the proper handling of these 
matters. The integrated court should be properly 
equipped with such facilities. 

9. The court should be authorized to have such 
special parts as may be essential, i.e., a part for 
juvenile cases, a part for youth cases, a trial part 
for the proper handling of such matters as pa- 
ternity trials, and for jury trials of issues in matri- 
Because we of the legal profession are no- 

toriously addicted to neophobia, many of us 
raise objections to placing these special powers, 
duties, and facilities in a court setting. We say 
bluntly: “These things are not legal, they have 
no place in a court of law.” We say (softly, to 
ourselves) : “What if the embattled spouses are 
persuaded to lay down their arms or even to 
enter into an armed truce? What about our 
fees?” Perhaps we rationalize, “What are all the 
private agencies for anyway?” 

Not long ago a class in an Eastern law school 
had been studying the proceedings of the Senate 
Committee regarding the establishment of a 
family court in Washington, D.C.° Knowing 
that Ohio had a statute requiring the investiga- 
tion of all divorce cases involving a child under 
14, a member of the class was instructed to 
write to me and pose a number of questions. 
A few excerpts from my reply (abridged) might 
be apropos. 

Like some of the witnesses at the hearing, 
and like some lawyers, the class was worried 

5 Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
The District of Columbia, United States Senate, 83rd. Cong., 


2d Sess., on S. 2701, A Bill to Establish the Pamily Court 
for the District of Columbia (February 24, 25 and 26, 1954). 
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about the investigators or matriage counselors, 
and feared their reports would be incompetent 
for hearsay and other reasons. “As a matter of 
fact,” I explained, ‘‘these reports consist largely 
of analysis and opinion, diagnosis and prog- 
nosis. The ‘investigators’ do not concern them- 
selves with grounds for divorce or defenses. 
That is the lawyers’ concern. Their interest is not 
in what has happened in the past, but in what, 
if anything, can be done about it now. By law 
their reports must be given to litigants upon 
request at least five days before the hearing. The 
author of the report may always be called for 
cross-examination. In divorce cases this happens 
maybe once in two or three years, for no reason 
other than that the lawyers find in the reports 
nothing to warrant cross-examination. Of course, 
at the very least these investigators must be 
expert caseworkers, and they should have special 
training in marriage counseling.” 

The student cited a hypothetical case ‘where 
a personality conflict or sexual maladjustment 
leads a counselor to believe that the parties 
should not continue to live together. “Rarely,” 
I replied, “would a good counselor so express 
himself to the judge. For one thing, counselors 
know that it would be useless to express such 
an opinion. They know to their sorrow that the 
court has no choice in the matter and that if evi- 
dence of guilt is adduced, the judge is bound 
by law to grant the divorce. And they have 
learned that one of the easiest things in the 
world is to adduce evidence of guilt in a matri- 
monial case—especially in an uncontested case 
(as over 95 per cent of cases are).” 

The student wondered “what happens when 
the judge knows that the real reason W. seeks 
divorce is not a ground for divorce.” As I wrote 
him: “The answer is simple. She gets it anyway. 
Her lawyer brings in evidence to substantiate 
valid grounds for divorce. No matter how im- 
pure her motive, no matter how unjust her 
claims, no matter if the judge has ‘an abiding 
conviction to a moral certainty’ that she has a 
boy friend whom she intends to marry, he is 
powerless to deny her a divorce so long as she 
brings in evidence to prove H.'s guilt. 

“I am in complete agreement with Professor 
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Huard* (and incidentally we are both in agree- 
ment with Roscoe Pound) in (1) opposing the 
rotation of judges and (2) advocating that 
the family court be not a separate court but a de- 
partment of the court of first instance of general 
jurisdiction, and (3) that the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court be integrated with that depart- 
ment. 

“Not all family courts will be exactly alike 
nor will the investigator's functions be identical. 
But experience has shown they are mostly both 
help and hindrance—but not always in the way 
many of the witnesses at the hearing seemed to 
hope or fear. As indicated above, they do not 
help the judge decide whether to grant or deny 
a divorce. Only competent evidence in open 
court can determine that. 

“They may help him in matters of child 

custody and visitation for they can do what 
judge and attorney cannot do: they can go into 
the home and observe with a trained eye the in- 
terpersonal relationships between the child and 
other members of the family, and can report their 
observations and expert opinions with complete 
neutrality. In such cases they generally take the 
stand, but counsel often waive cross-examina- 
tion. 
“Specially trained ‘investigators’ are often in- 
valuable in a hotly contested duel over dollars. 
Being primarily diagnosticians and therapists, 
they mollify and pacify the belligerent battlers 
and replace vindictiveness with some degree of 
sweet reasonableness. This the lawyers always 
welcome because it enables them to settle the 
money matters amicably, without a court fight 
that may well be bloody and lengthy and pre- 
vent them from devoting their time to other 
and more lucrative business. 

“But ‘investigators’ are not there for the pur- 
pose of helping judge or lawyer, but of helping 
the litigants and their families. They explore 
diagnostically to discover whether the marriage 
may be viable. And if they find a spark of life 
they work on it, sometimes maybe for a year or 
two, with the attorneys’ consent and co-opera- 
tion. If they are successful, the case never comes 
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before the judge except for a routine dismissal. 
If not, their report contains simply their diag- 
nosis and a record of their efforts and their prog- 
nosis of ‘unfavorable,’ meaning it is useless to 
try to work further with the parties. Thus they 
have helped the parties all they can and if the 
judge ultimately has to grant a divorce they have 
at least helped him avoid ‘burying a live corpse.’ 

“In some ways it must be admitted the ‘in- 
vestigators’ are a hindrance. They hinder those 
who would deceive their own lawyers and the 
court. In those courts where thorough-going in- 
vestigations have been inaugurated there has 
been a noticeable decrease in the customary per- 
jury, and there has been an attitude of increased 
frankness. At first a few lawyers have objected 
to being ‘kept honest,’ as one of them jestingly 
put it, but the opposition generally dwindles to 
the vanishing point. 

“At the senate hearings it seemed to me that 
precious hours were wasted in setting up straw 
men to knock down. For example, a wail went 
up that the adversary system was about to be 
totally abolished. I know of no student, teacher, 
scholar, writer, lawyer, or judge who has ever 
advocated total abolition of the adversary sys- 
tem. Scores of them have pointed out its inade- 
quacies, and its unsuitability for juvenile and 
matrimonial cases. Under every statute I have 
ever heard of and in every family court existing 
or contemplated, recourse may always be had to 
the adversary process for the finding of facts in 
dispute. It is doubtful if it will ever be dis- 
placed for that purpose. And if this should ever 
happen, it will be only because a better method 
of finding the truth will have been discovered.” 

Now, I seem to hear the refrain, ‘Well, but 
why repose all these extra-curricular, extra-legal 
functions in a court of law? What are our social 
agencies for?” There are several answers. Maybe 
the first might be another question: Is a court any 
the less a court of law because it also exercises 
equity jurisdiction? Or because it seeks to apply 
the principles of preventive law? Or because it 
recognizes the value of and seeks to employ 
other sciences and disciplines to supplement legal 
science ? Or because its attitude is humanitarian, 
its approach therapeutic instead of punitive and 
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legalistic (although, of course, never illegal) ? 

Secondly, any family court in its right mind 
is only too happy to refer all the clients it can 
to other agencies for casework, counseling, 
and all manner of family services. The court 
staffs are invariably underpaid and overworked 
and they are hardly reluctant to relieve them- 
selves whenever they can conscientiously do so. 

Thirdly, there are certain unfortunate facts of 
life well known to family courts. People in do- 
mestic discord seem for the most part never to 
have heard of the family service agencies or of 
pastoral or marriage counseling services. Or, if 
they have heard of them, their ideas about 
them are distorted or dim or downright hostile. 
Even if they had a perfect understanding of the 
services available, a large percentage of them 
would by-pass even the best of agencies, even 
the friendliest and wisest of pastors, for a num- 
ber of reasons. The principal reason is that they 
are hurt, threatened, frightened, angry, vindic- 
tive, confused, ashamed, their pride is wounded. 
In their overwrought emotional state, they want 
only one thing. They do not want to learn how 
to make a go of their marriage, how to save 
their family from the final coup de grice, how 
to live with their so-and-so of a spouse. They 
do not even want to learn how to live with 
themselves. They can not or will not recognize 
any difference between symptom and cause. They 
certainly do not want to look within themselves 
for any causative factor. All they feel is that 
their spouse gives them pain which they deem 
intolerable, and to rid themselves of the pain all 
they want is to be rid of the spouse. So they 
have recourse to the only redress they know, 
the law. And the law offers them the only 
remedy it knows, divorce. 

Fourthly, the social agencies have too often 
made a practice of preparing a feast, beating 
the dishpan and crying: “Here it is: Come and 
get it!” Then the very people most in need of 
it do not hear the appeal or ignore it. The 
agencies have not taken it where the people are. 
Now, in the simplest military strategy when the 
enemy must file through a narrow pass, that is 
where we concentrate our fire. The advertiser 
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does not post his signs in a secluded glade for 
the chance beauty-seeker to see, but beside the 
highway where the multitude must pass by. The 
Indian who must catch all the salmon he can 
does not wait patiently by the inviting pool for 
the fish to swim into his net ; he stations himself 
beside the narrow gorge up which the salmon 
must fight his way to the spawning grounds. So 
the State which really wants to save all the mar- 
riages it can will not sit by in the side street 
and wait for the victims of marital malaise to 
find their way to the clinic; it will station itself 
by the busy highway down which these unhappy 
victims are lugging their moribund marriages to 
the morgue, and there offer its clement and 
therapeutic services. Surely if the State really 
wants to reach people to help them, there can 
be nothing wrong with its going where the 
people are who need to be helped. 

Fifthly, it thus appears that in a substantial 
proportion of marriage failures the social agen- 
cies are ineffectual. This is through no fault of 
their own. They can hardlly go along the street 
pushing doorbells and saying to each housewife: 
“Good morning, are you having domestic 
trouble today? We would like to demonstrate 
our latest model in family service.” The only 
trouble is that there just is not any way to get all 
the who need this kind of service to 
seek it. Only after that happy day arrives will 
there be no need to repose such services in the 
court. 

But, lastly, until then there is no by-passing 
the family court. All marriages destined for ul- 
timate burial and many merely sick ones are 
channeled through the court. As pointed out 
above, it sifts out the utterly defunct marriage 
from the freely moribund, and when. it dis- 
covers a spark of viability it goes to work there- 
on. And even when it does not succeed to the 
point of reuniting the disunited, it may and does 
succeed in helping a party to learn to live with 
himself in spite of himself. It helps those in 
need of help with the Aind of help they need. 

It is often argued by. learned lawyers and 
sociologists that by the time a disintegrating 
mariage gets into the divorce court it is so far 
gone that it is too late to do anything about it 
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except give it a legal burial. While this is very 
frequently true, it is not always true. Obviously, 
the longer the sore is allowed to fester, the 
harder it is to cure, but even old sores do not 
always require an amputation. Fortunately the 
experience of the family courts has shown that 
sometimes even the most stubborn-seeming 
Spouses prove tractable. 

Of course no family court is so naive as to be- 
lieve one can really force marriage counseling 
or any form of therapeutic measure upon an un- 
willing or resistant client. But there can be no 
harm in at least exposing him to such measures, 
and it has been found that sometimes there are 
subtle ways of breaking down such resistance 
and “selling’’ the idea. that there may be for 
pecially a divorce spawned in the searing heat 
of a bitter court battle, 

Altogether the logic seems to be in favor of 
the family court. What experience we have bears 


out the logic. The general idea appears so right 
that these courts seem bound to become pre- 
valent in the course of time. 

Although substantial interest in the family 
court movement has been shown from Wiscon- 
sim to Texas, from New York to California, in 
Canada, and in several European countries, we 
still have only a handful of these courts in op- 
eration. Just since World War II, Japan has 


” established about three times as many integrated 


family courts as there are in all the United 


States. 

To revert to the eloquent words of Reginal 
Heber Smith in his report to the House of Dele- 
gates in Seattle in 1948: 


The cost of our present divorce system in 
terms of human tragedy has become too high to 
become tolerated any longer. The American Bar 
Association has always been sympathetic to the 
evolution of family courts. The time is ripe to 
give the movement a great forward push. 
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A Research Approach to Family Diagnosis 
and Treatment 


MARTIN DEUTSCH* 
Director, Scientific Motivation and Attitude Consultants 
New York City 


IN A recent paper some possibilities for pro- 
grammatic research in counseling and casework 
were suggested, and the potential contribution 
of such systematic research was discussed. It was 
felt that casework agencies, particularly family 
agencies, are in a unique position to conduct 
relatively large-scale psychological research pro- 
grams because of their sizable caseloads and 
extensive contact with different family members. 
They ate in a position to understand not only 
the individuals who comprise the family, but 
also the actual conditions under which the family 
lives and within which the individuals interact 
with each other. 

The importance of this is emphasized in a 
consideration of the most recent extensive re- 
ports of the research of the Rogers group.* Their 
research program represents one of the most 
extensive and imaginative investigations into the 
actual procedures and effects of the counseling 
process. The problem in their studies seems to 
be the difficulty of adequate follow-up and the 
evaluation of actual post-therapeutic behavioral 
changes in relation to family and other inter- 
personal situations. 

The present paper is an attempt to follow-up 
previous suggestions more concretely, and to 
outline in general terms a program of research 
which could be appropriately undertaken in a 
large family casework or counseling agency. 

With increasing activity and concern with 
psychological treatment processes there is a con- 
comitant increase in awareness of the. paucity 
of systematic knowledge. There is little “hard” 

* Formerly Director, Research Institute in Family Rela- 
tions, Jewish Family Service, New York. 

1 Martin Deutsch and Len Solomon, “‘Some Methodologi- 
cal Suggestions for Research in a Family Counseling Setting."’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 20 (February, 1958), pp. 21-27. 

* Carl R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond, Psychotherapy 


and Personality Change, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954, 
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knowledge of what types of people and what 
types of problems can be most effectively treated 
by what techniques and methods, and with what 
realistic goals. For example, are short forms of 
treatment less or equally effective as long forms? 
Are ego-building, self-concept-reinforcing, so- 
cially concerned interpersonal therapies as effec- 
tive as deeper, more orthodox approaches ? If so, 
for what kinds of problems and what types of 
people from what types of social backgrounds? 

One of the reasons these questions have not 
been answered is the relative lack of systemati- 
cally organized empirical evidence of treatment 
effects on large populations. This situation, in 
turn, is created in part by the diversification of 
approach and orientation among the three major 
mental health disciplines. Under these circum- 
stances, the natural growth of both theory and 
practice has been retarded, and the knowledge in 
one field is not necessarily appreciated or ap- 
plied by another. Social casework finds itself in 
an anomalous position in which it can project 
its professional growth but not its theoretical 
basis. Roughly, the reasons for this can be found 
in its close attachment to a psychiatry which, 
tightly or wrongly, historically has been largely 
concerned with intrapsychic definitions of be- 
havior. As a result, social casework has tended 
to move away from its natural base in social 
problems, and is only now attempting to in- 
tegrate this area with the concepts it derived 
from depth psychiatry and to combine them with 
socially determined reality principles. 

At the same time, psychology, though in- 
fluenced by the same broad trends, has tended 
toward determining relationships between en- 
vironment and individual behavior and, clini- 
cally, toward the self-concept principle. With its 
interested in the measurement of personality . 
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and, more recently, in the psychotherapeutic 
process and its relationship to specific charac- 
ter structure. 

Thus in general, in psychiatry there is an em- 
phasis on individual personality and psycho- 
pathology, social work has its historical emphasis 
on social factors in family and group living, and 
psychology recently has produced a considerable 
body of work on group process and communica- 
tion and their relationship to interpersonal be- 
havior. The tremendous development of these 
fields, and the large numbers of people with 
whom they work, necessitate the expression of 
scientific courage in appraising the rationales 
and effectiveness of current procedures. The 
present scene is appropriate for real coordination 
of the knowledge and techniques of the different 
disciplines. There is generally a strongly felt 
concern in all these fields about the inadequacy 
of our knowledge in relating treatment pro- 
cedures and goals to actual problems of living, 
to interpersonal relations of the family, and to 


systems for the description of family behavior 
and the use of these systems prognostically and 
therapeutically in the treatment of disturbed 
family relationships. 

In regarding the disturbed family, the ap- 
proach of workers from all the disciplines has 
been traditionally to diagnose each of the indi- 
viduals who make up the family unit, to work 
with them, and to assume that the disturbance 
within the family will improve as a kind of by- 
product. (The sometime exception to this has 
been family casework, but here there has been 
an insufficient scientific understanding of the 
relationship of group processes to individual 
behavior.) The limitations of this approach have 
been recognized more and more in recent years, 
with the development of interest in groups as 
groups and, further, an understanding that 
groups operate and communicate in accordance 
with apparently predictable laws. However, little 
has been done in a systematic way to correct 
the shortcomings of dealing with’ fatnilies as 
miscellaneous aggregates of individuals rather 
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than as groups. If, for instance, we wished at the 
moment to systematize such an approach it 
would at the present time be well-nigh impos- 
sible, because there are at present no compre- 
hensive methods or tools for measuring family 
atmosphere or climate—the characteristics which 
each group and which mold the be- 
havior of the group and influence the reactions 
and behavior of the individual group members. 
The cornerstone of an objective research pro- 
gram in this area must be the development of 
these methods and tools, and of the most effec- 
tive ways to apply them. 

In social psychology there has been an in- 
dependent development of a theoretical system 
which treats small groups as miniature social 
systems operating in 4 field of forces. This 
conceptualization applied to the family would 
enable us to investigate it as a Gestalt with its 
component parts having mutually interdepend- 
ent roles in relationship to each other. In gen- 
eral, the concepts derived from group dynamics 
have not been consistently applied to the family. 
There are numerous studies of the effects of 
different types of group atmospheres and struc- 
tures upon individual behavior and perceptions, 
but the family unit has not been studied as a 

in the same manner. 

It should be possible to go about this by de- 
veloping descriptive and diagnostic criteria for 
the family based on cur knowledge of the study 
of group process, communication patterns, role 
assumptions and conflicts, and the like. It should 
be possible to categorize family groupings in 
terms of climates in family life and to relate this 
to individual needs and growth potential! in the 

More specifically, interest should be focused 
on such questions as the influence of counseling 
procedures on several types of basic family at- 
mosphere: What kinds of climates are most sus- 
ceptible to change? What kinds of climates 
change in what directions—that is, does the 
kind of atmosphere which already exists in a 
family determine, or have a part in determining, 
the direction in which the family interaction will 
change? What is the relation between climate 
change and individual change? As was pointed 
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out earlier, the practice in family counseling has 
been to assume that the family constellation will 
change as a result of individual counseling. It 
is yet to be discovered the extent to which this is 
true, and also the extent to which a change in 
the family atmosphere will reciprocally influence 
a change in the individual family member. 

Another basic and related problem is the effect 
of several types of treatment orientations in 
modifying family configurations. Does the type 
of treatment also determine the direction of 
change? What are the areas of movement with 
any given treatment method? What are the 
effects of this movement on interpersonal rela- 
tionships within the family, and on individual 
personalities? By manipulating the variable of 
treatment technique on known family atmos- 
pheres, it should be possible to catalogue the 
fuller dimensions of a given atmosphere and to 
evaluate the treatment method simultaneously. 
If this can be done in any given case, it should 
eventually become possible to make predictions 
as to the probable outcome of treatment on a 
particular family atmosphere shortly after treat- 
ment is begun. This would mean that the choice 
of treatment for a given could be 
more objectively determined. Such a study would 
coincide with the increasing emphasis on short- 
term counseling and psychotherapeutic  treat- 
ment for non-pathological disturbances in 
uring devices which would have to be con- 
structed and the statistical control which would 
have to be developed would involve major op- 
erations, but should be applicable to both re- 
search and ice. 

Through asking the right questions and or- 
ganizing and standardizing the collection of all 
available data, it should become possible to 
study in depth, and yet quantitatively, some un- 
derlying major social problems relating to in- 
breakdown ; these are most sharply reflected in 
the family group. We find the manifestations of 
this in the divorce rate, delinquency figures, and 
the “soft,” not yet systematized, knowledge that 
comes from clinics and. family agencies where 
there is a real increase in demand for services. 
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All treatment, whether in physical medicine 
or in casework, involves an element of predic- 
tion. Certain treatment techniques are chosen for 
a case because the counselor has made an em- 
pirical prediction that, given a correct estimate 
of the ailment and a knowledge of the correct 


choice of treatment for the particular individual ° 


and his particular family group, certain predic- 
table results should ensue. If we obtain mean- 
ingful diagnostic classifications for family 
groups, it would then be possible to suggest that 
when a particular family and its individual mem- 
bers are recognized as being of a particular di- 
agnostic type, specific results could be anticipated 
following certain indicated treatment applica- 
tions. That is, the information regarding the 
family configuration, baséd on the study of other 
fasnilies with similar organization, enables the 
counselor to make improved judgments about 
method of treatment and to estimate the prob- 
ability of success for a particular individual. 

Following the development of measuring 
techniques such as were discussed above, an at- 
tempt should be made to evaluate the effects that 
counseling has on the dynamics of interper- 
sonal family relationships. Treatment could then 
be evaluated in terms of the extent to which it: 
has “moved” the family in the direction of 2 
more “beneficent” family structure. This might 
be in the form of increased interpersonal em- 
pathy—a lowered family “conflict ratio” and 
more varied communication patterns. 

There has been considerable discussion, too, 
of “healthy” and “‘unhealthy’’ family groups, es- 
pecially with regard to delinquency problems. 
However, the criteria for these descriptions are 
vague and subjective. If, instead, a frame of ref- 
erence with specific criterion such as family at- 
mosphere is used to develop functional diag- 
nostic categories for the family, it should then 
be possible to develop and relate the family 
group tothe counseling process in a more mean- 
which are more accurately delineated and ac- 
cording to which families could be compared: 
for instance, a family with a very authoritarian 
power structure could be compared to one with 
anomic (fragmented) power relationships. Both 
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extremes, of course, could be equally disruptive 
to optimal interpersonal functioning. By using 
the atmosphere concept rather than a “health” 
continuum, we might avoid subjective value 
judgments on the one hand and, on the other, 
avoid categories that are so broad as to lose 
their operational meaning. This would facilitate 
the measurment of the relationship between 
family climates and the changes in individuals 
after a counseling experience. Investigations of 
family atmosphere could have quite practical as 
well as theoretical importance to family coun- 
seling. If they were done as part of normal pro- 
cedure, 2 more complete picture of the clients 
and their potential would be obtained, and a 
contribution would be made to the establish- 
ment of criteria for prediction, 

In the literature and in actual practice there 
is practically no frame of reference which gives 
meaningful diagnostic criteria in terms of actual 
intrafamily relations. Good treatment of per- 
sonal problems depends upon sound and ac- 
cutate diagnosis, and the same is true for the 
family. Treatment based on an evaluation of in- 
dividual difficulties has been the rule, and the 
treatment of family problems frequently fails to 
relate individual behavior to the interpersonal 
interaction in the larger family unit. The tend- 
ency has been to recognize that husband and 
wife are in conflict, that the marriage is 
threatened, the children are injured; and yet 
diagnosis tends to isolate and concentrate on 
the individual. Thus too frequently the treat- 
ment of marital problems has the quality of 
happen to be married, who bappen to be par- 
ents—but treatment concentrates upon the 
unique inner difficulties of each individual. The 
treatment of these individual difficulties is not 
always primarily pointed at reducing or eliminat- 
ing marital and family tension or difficulty. In 
effect, the solution of the family problem often 
is sought as a by-product or dividend of the in- 

Thus a classification system bated on family 
atmosphere and systematically standardized on a 
large population would be of real value in the 
establishment of treatment goals and in for- 
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mulating a graphic picture of what movement 
along what continuum is necessary and possible 
in a particular family situation in order to en- 
hance healchy family interaction and to minimize 
the negative forces creating conflict. 

The conception of the family in terms of 
identifiable “interpersonal climates” apart from 
its intrinsic value would also have general ap- 
plication as an auxiliary diagnostic and treat- 
ment tool in the psychological treatment of indi- 
viduals. The applicability of this system could be 
tested by using small, carefully selected control 
populations representing a variety of cultural 
family groupings, and in so doing to remodel 
our instruments so that they attein, where pos- 
sible, a high degree of universality (and valid- 
ity) in application to the American family. 

The suggestions for research procedures pre- 
sented here are of necessity general; more spe- 
cific methodology can be constructed meaning- 
fully only in relation to actual situations. 

From the literature and from clinical case 
records, it is possible to extract a large number 
of variables which are important in the deter- 


mination of family relationships and probably 
in the degree of success of the counseling ptoc- 


ess. In addition to sociological background fac- 
tors, the variables would relate to interpersonal 


climates: power structure, decision-making, 
areas and extent of communication, extent of 
participation in community as well as family 
activities, personality factors such as capacity 
for ic functioning, rigidity, flexibility, 
and the like. These variables could be related to 
a particular family group. For example, in one 
family group, with a communication net that is 
open and also male authoritarian, a factor such as 
individual paternal rigidity might have a qualita- 
tively different psychological effect on the other 
family members’ self-concepts and on the treat- 
ment process, as compared to the effect on a 
family with similar personality types but charac- 
terized by constricted communication channels. 
to set realistic treatment goals appropriate to 
what is known regarding specific family pattern- 
ing. It is the interrelationship within the family 
of such variables as these, in addition to back- 
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ground sociological factors, which constitute 
the basic elements of family climate and the 
type of descriptive group factor that would offer 
the best focus. 

The important variables could also be ap- 
proached from another direction. Interview and 
case study questionnaires could be designed to 
tap some of the main areas of ial ac- 
tivity in the family. Differences could be de- 
términed in activity, role conceptions, and par- 
ticularly role conflicts in various areas in a 
“clinic” as compared to a “non-clinic” popula- 
tion. In this way more adequate measurement 
techniques could be devoleped. The results of 
this would be reflected in the application of 
techniques such as modified Q-sorts, semantic 
differential scales, adjective checklists, and other 
devices which emerge. 

Concomitantly, scales and other experimental 
procedures must be developed for the analysis 
of both interaction and change in the counseling 
process. These can be correlated with family 
atmosphere clusters, with the objective of 
eventually determining reliable indices for pre- 
diction. 

After the most appropriate factors had been 
selected, and scales and other measuring devices 
constructed and successfully tested, they could 
be applied to the study of a large group of 
families: from an agency caseload, and from 
families who had never sought such help. Thus 
there would be an experimental and a control 
population. Through the study of the differences 
between these groups, it should be possible to 
refine the measuring devices and narrow the list 
of critical variables, in this way devising a meas- 
ure of family atmosphere, probably in the final 
form of a type of index. 

The measurement and workable characteriza- 
tion of family interpersonal structure (climate) 
would be used to make it possible to measure 
relationship of family change to treatment proc- 
ess. In regard to its practical importance, such 
an instrument could give the counselor a picture 
of the core aspects of familial disequilibrium. 
This has overall importance to the treatment 
process in any psychological treatment setting. 
For example, a basic design might be conceived 
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as having the following major interrelation- 
ships: 
FAMILY CLIMATE (Before-After) 
Basic Family Climate Type: 
A B Cc D 

WwW 

Treatment 
x 

Methods 
Y 

Control Group 

(no treatment) : 
Z 


Designs such as the above provide an experi- 
mental framework for the controlled study of 
some of the following kinds of crucial questions: 


I. The influence of treatment on several types 
of basic family Gestalten (and individual 
personality). 

A. What kinds of “climates” are most sus- 
ceptible to change in treatment (and in 
what direction ?) 

B. What is the relation between climate 
change and individual personality and/or 
child development ? 


. What are the effects of several types of treat- 
ment orientations in changing family Ge- 
stalten ? 

A. What is the effect of treatment? 

B. What is the comparative effect of differ- 
ent treatments on aspects of climate? 

C. What is the relative efficacy of several 
treatments for a basic type of family 
climate ? 

Obviously, one of the initial stages of such a 
research program must be the development of 
measuring tools, and of principles of group 
measurement along such continua as are indi- 
cated. These tools would, of course, be devel- 
oped for particular purposes, but they should 
have much wider applicability, especially in the 
study of the determinants of interpersonal be- 
havior in such an institution as the family. 

The development of such methods and tech- 
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niques is consistent with the rich growth in psy- 
chology of more reliable and objective pro- 
cedures for the measurement of personality or- 
ganization, interpersonal and group interaction, 
intropsychic conflicts, and general cognitive 
processes. 

Such research must be conceived of as a 
long-term integrated program. That is, the 
catrying through of an area-research program 


is the only practicable and economic approach 
to a field in which there are so many interlock- 
ing and interrelated problems. 

Social casework has been largely empirical, 
but in recent years has been recognizing a need 
for systematic approaches. It is felt that the 
general approach outlined here would be ap- 
propriate to the family counseling area and that 
its development could prove rewarding. 








The Ernest W. Burgess Award Committee 
hopes to make two awards at the 1958 meet- 
ings of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations in Eugene, Oregon: 

1. A $125.00 award to the best research 
proposal submitted in the broad area 
of courtship, marriage and the family. 

. A certificate of merit to the best pub- 
lished research article or book for the 
two year period; January 1, 1956, to 
December 31, 1957, to be selected by a 
subcommittee chaired by Dr. Nelson N. 
Foote, General Electric Company, New 
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For the first award, applicants are asked 
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with Dr. Reuben Hill, 400-E Ford Hall, 
University of Minnesota by June 1, 1958. 
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request) : 
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Budget , 
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chief aim of the E. W. Burgess Fund to 
stimulate more and better family research. 
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Family Fugitives 


THOMAS P. MONAHAN 
Philadelphia Municipal Court 


FAMILY desertion has been 2 matter of com- 
munity concern in this country since pre- 
Revolutionary times. For many long years pri- 
vate charitable agencies have worked tirelessly 
to alleviate the problem and to arouse public 
understanding and action upon it. But, sociolo- 
gists in their research and writings, except for 
the work of the Mowrers (already twenty years 
old), have concentrated almost exclusively upon 
the question of divorce and have practically 
ignored the more encompassing and antecedent 
condition of marital discord and desertion.’ 
Some explanation for this might be found in 
the academic, middle class orientation of present- 
day sociology. Social. workers, in their day to 
day contacts with the problems of living of 
average Americans, have been more aware of 
this area of family difficulty and have written 
upon it at length. 

No completely adequate measure of the num- 
ber of these families in turmoil and abandon- 
ment has been achieved, but one recent study 
estimated that at any particular time from 5 to 
10 per cent of all families are either separated 
or in serious domestic discord.* Available evi- 
dence from population censuses and court rec- 
proportionately more numerous now than they 
were several generations ago. 

A truly satisfactory assessment of the prob- 
lem is rendered difficult because neither the 
Bureau of the Census nor any other Fedezal 
agency has attempted to compile detailed sta- 
tistics upon this svbject. Family court records 


1 For some bibliography and recent data see Thomas P. 


Monahan and William M. Kephart, “Desettion and Di- 
vorce in Philadelphia,’’ Ameritan Sociological Review, 17 
(December, 1952), pp. 719-727, and ‘‘Divorce and Desertion 
by Religious and Mixed-Religious Groups,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, 59 (March, 1954), pp. 454-465; Thomas P. 
erg Families in Conflict, Philadelphia (privately pub- 

), 1955, 27 pp. Cf., Joseph EB. Steigman, ‘‘The De- 
serted Pamily,"” Journal of Social Casework, 38 (April, 
1957). pp. 167-171. 

® Monahan, op. cit., 1955. 
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can only incompletely attest to the extent and 
nature of family discord, separation, desertion, 
and divorce, because there are many such cases 
which do not involve children and the question 
of support, or which, for other reasons, do not 
come within the judicial purview of this type 
of court. The records of divorce courts do not 
disclose the whole problem either. 

In some jurisdictions, however, as in Phila- 
delphia, family courts serve a large proportion 
of the community's disordered families and in- 
clude a variety of forms of family conflict-—not 
excepting mayhem. A careful and systematic 
study of such court data has value not only as 
a point of reference but also as an approach to 
an understanding of some of the basic problems 
of everyday families and the strains of adjust- 
ment which family fragmentation places upon 
the parties concerned. 


THE Pusuic RELIEF PROBLEM 


Until fifty years ago it was merely a mis- 
demeanor (or a form of disorderly conduct) for 
a man to desert his family in New York State. 
Then, in 1905, it became a felony punishable 
by two years’ imprisonment. In a number of 
other states besides New York desertion was 
also defined as a felony, making it possible to 
extradite the husband who fled across a state 
line. However, because of a general apathy and 
reluctance of civil authorities (primarily) to 
prosecute fugitive husbands, few exttaditions— 
which ate costly and complicated processes, as 
well—were ever accomplished. The lackadaisi- 
cal enforcement of the law has been a heartache 
to social workers and to deserted families:alike.* 


®Fred H. Steininger, ‘‘Desertion and the ADC Pro- 
gram,” Public Welfare, 3 (October, 1947), pp. 235-238, 
and news release pet Hammond Times, Indiana, April 4, 
1954; Charles H. Boswell, ‘Probation in Nonsupport Cases,’’ 
National Probation and Parole Association Yearbook, 1932, 
pp. 136-163; Jacob T. Zackerman, *‘A Socio-Legal 
to Family Desertion,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 12 
(August, 1950), pp. 83-85. 
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With the coming of Social Security and the 
acceptance of the philosophy that no child 
should be deprived of the necessities of life 
because of social circumstances, economic aid 
came to be extended to all children in need te- 
gartdless of the reason for their deprivation. In 
the beginning orphanhood accounted for about 
80 per cent of the Public Assistance grants, but 
during the past twenty years, coincident with 
changes in policy, there has been a real increase 
in the granting of aid to dependent children 
because of social fragmentation of the family 
(including illegitimacy). Orphanhood accounted 
for only 17 per cent of the ADC grants in 
1953, while estrangement of the father ac- 
counted for 59 per cent of the grants.* In the 
expenditure of public monies alone, social dis- 
ruption in family life is costing the state and 
federal governments a large amount of money 
each year, $639 million in 1955. The irony of 
all this is that absconding husbands have been 
eed immune from prosecution and punish- 


"Under an amhdeat tthe Sol Soy 
w regarding ADC cases, effective in 1952, 
ome departments are requited to institute 
proceedings in all cases where estrangement is 
the reason for nonsupport. A recently completed 
study in California disclosed, however, that in 
many such cases (37 per cent) no actions were 
taken by the agency's social workers and the 
follow-through by law enforcement officials was 
also most inadequate—in 56 per cent of the 
cases no move was made to locate the fathers. 
As a result only 25 per cent of the fathers were 
ordered by the court to support their families, 
and in turn only one-third of these were paying 
the order—in an amount only 22 per cent of 
the total the courts had ordered to be paid.* 
A more recent Philadelphia study disclosed the 
same result: that taxpayers are paying’a large 
bulk of support of illegitimate and deserted 
families. 


“Anne BE. Geddes, “‘Children and the. Assistance and 
Insurance Programs,” Cbildren,:2 (July-August, 1955), pp. 
156, 158, 

® State of California, Senate Interim Committee on Social 
Welfare, The Absent Father Problem in the Aid to Needy 
Children Program, 1955, pp. 24-25, 28. 
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THE INTERSTATE LAWS 

In 1948, New York State devised a way ot 
attaching the earnings or possessions of fugitive 
husbands. The law operates in the manner of a 
“gentleman’s agreement” between states, where- 
by the courts of each state mutually recognize 
the duties of a husband to support his family 
wheresoever he or they may reside. A husband 
in California may now be ordered on applica- 
tion from a New York court to support his 
family in New York, and vice versa. Extradi- 
tion becomes unnecessary, since the local court 
may enforce the support order by appropriate 
action against the husband where he resides (or 
against a divorced spouse who may be obligated 
to support his wife or minor children). 

In a truly phenomenal development, coming 
about as legislators began to recognize the great 
drain abandoned families were placing upon 
public funds for their support, similar laws 
were enacted in other states and a basic pattern 
called a Uniform Reciprocal Support Law has 
developed during the past five years. Now all 
states and the District of Columbia, which was 
the last jurisdiction to be included in 1957, 
participate in a mutual enforcement of family 
support.* Indeed, discussions are under way to 
devise an International Treaty covering the ob- 
ligation of family maintenance." 

As 2 consequence of the new interstate (Re- 
ciprocal) legislation primarily, and to a slight 
extent because of enforcement provisions in the 
ADC code, the number of cases of nonsup- 


© Brevard E. Crihfield, “‘Recent Developments in Recip- 
socal Support. Legislation,’ Social Casework, 36 (March, 
1955), pp. 113-118, and “Reciprocal State Support Laws,"’ 
lational Probation and Parole Association Journal, 1 (Oc- 
tober, 1955),.pp. 148-152; John A, Chernak, ‘‘Nonsupport 
Actions and | Doin decent 


December, 1955), pp. 519-533; Coun- 
eee: Reciprocal State Legislation to 
port of Dependents, 1955-1956 eae 


1 United Notions Conference ca Maintenance Obligations, 
Final Act and Convention on Recovery Abroad of Maintenance, 
New York: United Nations, July, 1956, E/Conf. 21/7. 
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TABLE 1. INTERSTATE PETITIONS FOR SUPPORT* 
NEW YORK CITY 





Location of Dependents 


Amount of Money Collected 





Family Cases Only, Wife and/or Child 


All Types 





In N.Y. City Elsewhere 





1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


$119,520 
224,400 
365,188 
606,743 
832, 461 


$ 99.5 
ape 


592,194 
764,874 





* Source: Annual Reports of the Domestic Relations Court of New York City. 


port has grown rapidly in many jurisdictions. 
Some persons have mistakenly interpreted this 
to signify an increase in the rate of desertion 
and separation.® If, from the yearly number of 
family cases of the nonsupport type in seve-al 
court jurisdictions (notably, New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, for which data 
are available) the new type of interstate actions 
are deducted, one can not find any recent growth 
in the incidence of family separation in court 
data.® The fact is that for the past several years 
the divorce rate has leveled off (declined in 
some places) and family desertion and nonsup- 
port has followed a somewhat similar pattern. 

The number of interstate petitions filed in 
New York City alone against husbands in other 
states has more than doubled in the five-year 
period 1952-1956, while the number of incom- 
ing petitions to New York City has almost 
tripled. In New York City for the single year 
1956 new interstate actions totaled 3,595 “fami- 
lies.” 

Since the husbands’ addresses must have been 
supplied in these cases, the number of petitions 
filed can only serve as an index of the minimum 
size of the interstate problem. In New York 
City the collections made by the court on inter- 
_ State decrees are now over one and one-half 
million dollars yearly ($1,597,335 in 1956). 

News item in the New York Times, June 19, 1955; and 
P. G. Johns, ‘‘Why Husbands Leave Home,"* Catholic Digest, 
18 (April, 1954), pp. 10-14. 

* See Monahan, of. <it., 1955, pp. 8, 10, 123 and secent 
anoual reports of these courts, The Philadelphia data are 
shown in the Annual Report of the Municipal Court of Phila- 


delpbia, 1936, p. 197. Copies of this and another chart for 
New York City are available on request. 
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A goodly part of these collections, undoubtedly, 
makes it unnecessary for wives and children to 
apply for help from public or charitable agen- 
cies, or from relatives or friends. 

Statistics from a number of other areas show 
that in many communities similarly fractured 
families comprise a sizeable proportion of the 


family population. 


PHILADELPHIA DATA ON RECIPROCAL 
INTERSTATE PETITIONS 

Almost twice as many reciprocal petitions for 
nonsupport originated in Philadelphia as were 
received from other states. The neighboring 
states of New York, New Jersey, and Maryland 
accounted for a large proportion of the petitions. 
All states except two either sent or received a 
petition from Philadelphia in the four-year 
period. Puerto Ricans sent a considerable num- 
ber of reciprocal nonsupport petitions to Phila- 
delphia, as they did to New York 
major area of settlement. All told, from 1953 
to 1956 inclusive, over 2,200 dependent faimilies 
residing in Philadelphia were able to take action 
against fugitive husbands and fathers, which 
type of action was not possible a few years ago 
prior to the passage of the new interstate legis- 
lation.?® 

The number of mew families with no prior 
court record coming to the attention of the Do- 
mestic Relations Division of the Philadelphia 
Municipal Court since the enactment of the 
Pennsylvania reciprocal act in 1951 has risen 

* Philadelphia Municipal Court, Annual Report, 1936, 
pp. 194 ff. 
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rapidly. In 1956 there were 588 new families in 
this class formally petitioning the court, thereby 
augmenting the total number of new families 
known to the court in 1956 by about 12 per cent. 

Because of incorrect addresses for the absent 
Spouse, subsequent disappearances, and pro- 
cedural difficulties, only about 60 per cent of the 
petitions are successfully disposed of within the 
year, with court orders for support being placed 
upon about 50 per cent of the husbands. So far, 
Philadelphia has been able to place support 
orders upon men with wives and children in 
other states more successfully than Philadelphia 
wives have been able to obtain support orders 
from husbands living elsewhere, especially 
where the husband or former spouse is living 
in the deep South or in regions where the law 
and procedure are slow in taking root. Even so, 


the size of the support order is surprisingly low - 


when obtained, or less than $8.00 per week per 
individual. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 312 INTERSTATE 
FAMILY CASES 


PHILADELPHIA WIFE AS PETITIONER?? 
1954 


1. Characteristics Similar to Local Desertion 
and Nonsupport Cases 


Marital Status. For the whites the proportion 
of all marriages which were first marriages was 
81 per cent for the men and 86 per cent for the 
women, with first-first marriages constituting 74 
per cent of the whole. In 22 per cent of all the 
cases one or other party had been divorced be- 
fore. (The marital history for a number of 
Negroes was too ambiguous to permit a reliable 
calculation on this point.) 

Age at Marriage. Not too unlike nonsupport 
or divorce cases as a whole, the median age at 
first marriage for these interstate cases was 
rather low. First marriages for both parties 
(primary marriages) showed median ages of 

11 Op. cit., 1955, p. 199. 

19 For related data see Monahan and Kephatt, op. cit. ; 
Philadelphian Municipal Coust, Annual Report, 1950, to 


Unless otherwise specified the analysis of the 1954 data 
cerns primary marriages. The 1954 data have not been 
lished. 
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22.4 and 21.7 for white and Negro males, re- 
spectively, and 20.1 and 18.7 for white and 
Negro females. 

Children. Probably because of the basic na- 
ture of the action (economic need) and the 
fact that a divorced wife without children is not 
eligible for support under the Pennsylvania law, 
some 86 per cent of the white families had 
children of their own under 18 years of age, 
with Negro families registering 87 per cent. 
The average number of children was not large, 
being 1.4 for the whites and 2.1 for the 
Negroes.” 

Premarital Pregnancy. These wives were preg- 
nant before their marriage in 19 per cent of 
the cases for the whites and 45 per cent of the 
cases for the Negroes. This is about the same 
pfoportion as in nonsupport cases in general 
and also probably not too different from the 
situation in the population as a whole.’ 

Duration of Marriage. The median duration 
of marriage before separation was slightly above 
five years (4.9 for whites, 5.3 for Negroes), and 
the duration from marriage to application for 

was almost nine years (8.6 and 
9.0 respectively, for whites and Negroes). 
About half of this delay could be attributed to 
divorced parties who apparently did not resolve 
the support problem at the time of the divorce 
or else were unable to adhere to divorce stipula- 
tions. Non-divorced couples came to court a 
year sooner for support. Only Negro wives 
showed some slowness in petitioning for sup- 
port in reciprocal cases, and this may be because 
of lesser knowledge of the law.** 


Il, Characteristics Distinguishing 
Interstate Cases 


Birthplace. A higher proportion of wives 
than of husbands were born in Philadelphia ; 


% Cf., Thomas P. Monahan, “Is Childlessness Related to 
Family Stability?’’ American Sociological Review, 20 (Au- 
gust, 1955), pp. 446-456, and works cited therein. 

%4 Harold T. Christensen, ‘‘Studies in Child Spacing: I— 
Premarital Pregnancy as Measured by the Spacing of the First 
Birth from Matriage,"’ American Sociological Review, 18 
(February, 1953), pp. 53-59. Births occurring before the expi- 
tation of 8 months and 14 days were ciasred as ‘‘premarital 
pregnancies’ in the Philadelphia data. 

% William M. Kephart, ‘The Duration of Marriage,"’ 
American Sociological Review, 19 (June, 1954), pp. 287-295. 
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TABLE Il. INTERSTATE NONSUPPORT CASES, PHILADELPHIA WIFE AS PETITIONER, 1954 











Occupational Group of Husband 





Number of Cases* 





Pustossianal ste: Sepnicsoeeniaee 
Owner, Manager, Official 

Clerical, Sales 

Craftsmen, Skilled Workers 

Semi-ekilled Workers 

Service Workers 

Labor and Menials 


Unemployed, Not Stated 
Total 


moo 


i al 
“pe: 299 
POH A YVww 


~ 
co wn 


O° CO Aa vy wad 
> 


BB Me SE ayn 


8 
° 





* Excluding retired husbands and those in military service. 


white wives who were born in Philadelphia 
totaled 65 per cent, whereas the figure was only 
19 per cent for Negro wives. The proportion of 
Negro couples who were both born in the 
South was quite high, 60 per cent. In only 12 
per cent of the white cases and 2 per cent of the 
Negro cases were both parties born in Phila- 
delphia. 

Place of Marriage. About two-thirds of the 
Negro couples were married in the South and 
only 14 per cent in Philadelphia. For whites, 
19 per cent were married in the South and 
41 per cent in Philadelphia. The strong mi- 
gtatory influx of Negroes from the South is 
reflected in these reciprocal nonsupport cases. 
Local nonsupport cases do not show such a high 
degree of non-native marriage, 

Fact of Separation. There is a high propor- 
tion of cases in which the couples involved in 
reciprocal actions had already had their mar- 
riages dissolved by divorce. Divorce status 
marked 34 per cent of the primary marriages 
of the whites and 14 per cent of the primary 
marriages of the Negroes. It thus seems that 
divorced wives with children are finding the 
law particularly useful. 

Occupation. Perhaps the most revealing thing 
discovered about this small group of reciprocal 
cases was the very considerable proportion of 
professional and “white-collar” groups of hus- 
bands involved. At least 30 per cent of the hus- 
bands (whites) were found at this level. 
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One cannot presuppose that out-of-state hus- 
bands in the “white-collar” occupations arc that 
numerous, although they may be somewhat 
easier to find. No population figures can be 
offered in comparison because of the dispersed 
geographical residence of these husbands. Never- 
theless, one direct interpretation might be that 
all occupational groups are pretty well repre- 
sented in these. reciprocal cases of nonsupport 
filed by Philadelphia wives.’* — 

CONCLUSION 

As yet unnoticed in the sociological litera- 
ture, a basic revolution has taken place in the 
field of family law and social control over de- 
serting spouses. Family fugitives can no longer 
flee to the frontier or to the anonymity of the 
metropolis, as they have done before. 

Social workers and civil authorities, never- 
theless, remain reluctant to confront a man with 
his marital responsibilities and to energetically 
insist that he support the wife or children he 
has abandoned, or suffer imprisonment.** When 

ey Thomas P.. Monahan, “‘Divorce by Occupational 

"* Marriage and Family Living, 17 (November, 1935), 
Pp. i. S408; William M. Kephiart, “Occupational Level and 
Marital ** American Sociological Review, 20 (Au- 
gust, 1955), pp. 456-465. 

™ Joseph B, Alloway, Chrm., Report of the Supreme Court's 
Committee on Marital Desertions, Administrative Office of 
the Courts, Trenton, N.J.; New Jersey Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, “Marital Desertion and Child Welfare,” 
The Welfare Reporter, 5 (October, 1950), pp, 3-4, 8; Maxine 
B. Virtue, Basic Structure of Children’s Services in Michigan, 


Ann Asbor, Michigan: American Judicature Society, 1953, 
pp. 56-60, and fn. 3. 
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a man deserts his family, leaving them to be 
supported out of public funds, he is just as 
surely stealing from the public till as the em- 
bezzler or common thief. Yet, in the operation 
of the law, it sometimes seems that community 
leaders are more concerned over small claims 
litigation, petty thefts, and numbers writing 
(gambling) than they are over family desertion 
—which may be more costly and more haz- 
atdous to the social life of the community. 

In extending public assistance to protect the 
needy child regardless of his social origin, and 
in thereby awakening the legislators to the eco- 
nomic burden entailed in desertion and illegiti- 
macy, a mew pattern of interstate cooperation 
was born. The new procedure is succeeding, 
even though somewhat awkwardly as yet, where- 
as the old remedy of extradition was almost to 
no avail. 

The appearance of interstate cases in court 
records has caused a rise in the figures on such 
family matters, which has led some to errone- 
ously conclude that desertion and nonsupport 
are on the increase in the United States. As the 
data cited in this article show, the number of 
previously undetected interstate nonsupporters 
was rather large, and they ate widely dispersed 
tributions now obtainable from these men for 
their families’ (or former families’) support is 
well up in the millions of dollars. With better 
implementation of the laws the amount of 


fopety opens: popes ba Ceaptine beebends 
could be increased several fold. 

As evidenced by the Philadelphia data, these 
reciprocal cases differ more or less from 
the stay-at-home deserters and nonsupporters ; 
namely, in their geographic origins and mobility, 
in the fact that a high proportion of the mar- 
riages have already been dissolved by divorce, 
and in the rather broad way all occupational 
groups appear in this type of case. These char- 
acteristics could change somewhat in the future 
operation of the law. 

Finally, in the figures given here we see 
another. confirmation of the thesis that broken 
families face particular difficulties of acljustment 
which can not automatically be resolved for the 
parties simply by separation and divorce. Un- 
doubtedly, as the new state laws become more 
efficiently administered. and as the mechanics of 
enforcement are worked out, it will become in- 
creasingly difficult for a man to walk out on his 
family responsibility and to desert with relative 
impunity. Involved and complex as this social 
problem is, and whatever may be the extenuat- 
ing circumstances, the law is still an expression 
of community sanction and control, a social 
reality with which to reckon. That this fact will 
give pause to some husbands to stay and work 
out their marital. problems at home is not an 
unlikely supposition, even though it was not a 
direct purpose of the new law. 





Postpartum Mental Iliness 


Specialists who have made a study of mental 
illness assouated with childbirth say that post- 
pirtum blues cannot be blamed on baby’s arrival 
alone. Mental illness in mothers after childbirth 
involves the same types of psychiatric disorders 
generally found in other women of the same 
age, four staff members of the New York Hos- 
pital—Westchester Division told the American 
Medical Association. Their findings are based 
On a comparative study of one hundred women 
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similar patients whose illnesses were not associ- 
ated with childbirth. Childbirth may be “the final 
precipitating factor” for a somewhat unstable 
person, but it is not the only cause of mental 
illness which occurs after the coming of a baby. 
The researchers concluded that there are some 
people who react abnormally to every major 
change in life—adolescence, college, marriage, 
childbirth, aging. (The 2-t0-5 World News, 
The Newsmagazine for Parents of Young Chil- 
dren, Volume 5, August, 1957, p. 3). 
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Role Expectations of Young Women Regarding 
Marriage and a Career* 


LAMAR T. EMPEY 
Brigham Young University 


How disturbed are women about their lot as 
women ? How much would they like to shed the 
traditional role of homemaker or secretary and 
put on the mantle of a highly paid career- 
woman? The Fortune Survey of August, 1946, 
concluded that because of her own opposition 
to changes in traditional roles, “. . . woman’s 
worst enemy now seemed to be woman.” Simi- 
larly, Tyler found that while many girls had 
accepted verbal feminist opinion, they still re- 
tained traditional attitudes towards women's 
inherent limitations: Margaret Mead, on the 
other hand, suggests that while all women may 
not be dissatisfied with their lot, the “best- 
educated,” the “most articulate” women are 
disturbed.? She says that it is not so much what 
women give up for marriage, but the fact that 
they have no choice between a career and house- 
keeping. 

The present study seeks further ieleemaiicn 
on this matter. An examination is made of the 
attitudes and aspirations of two relatively well- 
educated groups: high school seniors and col- 
lege women. It tests the major hypothesis that 
the attitudes and aspirations of young women 
still tend to favor traditional female roles rather 
than occupational equality between the sexes. 
The aspirations and attitudes of the young 
women in the study are compared with those 
of their male contemporaries in order to illus- 
trate any differences or similarities. 

The data wete obtained from two sources. 
One source was a probability sample of 1,981 


* Data for this paper were obtained from a series of 


Rural Sociology at the State College of Washington. The 
writer is indebted to that department and to its Chairman, 
Walter L. Slocum. 

41Leona Tyler, ‘‘The Measured Interests of Adolescent 
Girls," Journal of Educational Psychology, 32 (November, 
1941), pp. 561-572, 

2 Margaret Mead, ‘What Women ‘Want,”’ Fortune, 34 
(December, 1946), p. 4. 
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(approximately one-tenth) of all seniors who 
were in public high schools in the State of 
Washington in the spring semester of 1954; 
1,004 were girls and 977 were boys. The other 
source was a probability sample of 403 under- 
gtaduates at the State College of Washington 
during the first semester of the 1952-53 school 
year; 190 were girls and 213 were boys. 


CAREER VERSUS MARRIAGE 


Insofar as the career versus marriage question 
is concerned, these young women heavily fa- 
vored marriage; eight out of ten college women 
said they preferred it to a career. Only 8 per 
cent said they preferred careers and the re- 
mainder were unsure. 

In reply to the question, “What, in your 
opinion, is the most important duty of a woman 
to society ?”, their answers again supported the 
marriage idea and were strikingly similar to 
those of college men on this question. Over 
two-thirds of both sexes said that woman’s most 
important duty was to marry and have a family. 
Most of the remainder said it was to combine 
marriage and a career. 

Women seemed to feel a greater responsibility 
towards maintaining family serenity than men. 
Their responses to two questions illustrate this 
idea. When both sexes in the college sample 
were asked, “If you had just bought a new 
home and settled down with your family, would 
you take the job most to your liking if it meant 
moving away?’, 41 per cent of the women, as 
contrasted with only 13 per cent of the men, 
answered that they would not. Similarly, when 
asked, “If you knew the person you loved most 
was opposed to your taking the job most to your 
liking, would you still accept it?”, 55 per cent 
of the college women, as contrasted to only 
17 per cent of the college men, said “no.” About 
a third of the women and two-thirds of the 
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swering “don’t know,” but women seemed much 
more eager to adjust to the desires of the loved 
one than did the men. 


Work PREFERENCES AND OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATION 

Despite the preferences of these girls for 
matriage over a career, they apparently had no 
general dislike for work. When asked if they 
thought of work as a pleasant activity, the high 
school girls were significantly more inclined 
than the boys to say that they did (77 per cent 
and 74 per cent respectively).* Even more strik- 
ing, as shown in Table I, was the type of work 


TABLE I. TYPES OF WORK PREFERRED BY 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS AND BOYS 








Girls 
Work with People 75 30 
Work with Things 1 1 
Work with Ideas H te 
All Others 2 4 


Total 100 100 
Number of Respondents 761 804 





preferred by girls as contrasted with boys. In 
reply to the question, “What type of work do 
you prefer?”’, most girls (75 per cent) said they 
preferred “work involving relationships with 
people,” while only 30 per cent of the boys 
preferred such work.* On the other hand, over 
half of the boys preferred to “work with 
to prefer to “work with ideas.” 

This latter difference between the sexes ap- 
pears to indicate another psychological variable 
which would tend to perpetuate existing sex 
roles. Women have traditionally worked in oc- 
people—for example, teaching, nursing, social 
work, sales, and secretarial work—and seem to 
continue to prefer this work. These preferences 
likely deter most women from entering occupa- 
tions which require a large measure of abstract 
thinking, policy-making decisions, or the manip- 
ulation of objects. 

*P < 01. 
“P< Ol. 
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On the other hand, their strong preferences 
for work with people tends to help them func- 
tion in traditional roles, Because of their liking 
for people, they are more likely to be sensitive 
to the varying nuances of feeling which are im- 
portant to satisfactory interpersonal relation- 
ships. Such sensitivity undoubtedly helps in 
child rearing and also in such occupations as 
oursing and teaching where a sympathetic 
understanding of others is highly important. 

Avoiding the necessity of having them make 
a choice between marriage and a career, these 
young women were asked to name the occupa- 
tion they would prefer to enter if they were to 
work. Their aspirations also tended to support 
the hypothesis that they have a greater loyalty 
to traditional sex roles than to the idea of oc- 
cupational equality. Over three-fourths of them 
chose occupations traditionally considered “fe- 
male”; only a handful, relatively speaking, as- 
pired tc jobs customarily reserved for men. (See 
Table II) 

Consistent with the American tradition of 
“wanting to get ahead,” more of the girls as- 
pired to those professional jobs which have been 
customarily reserved for women than will be 
able to obtain them if the present distribution 
of labor force persists. (Table II) This pattern 
of choices for college women, many of whom 
are preparing for relatively high status jobs, is 
more realistic than it is for high school girls. 
But the latter seemed little less inclined to 
aspire to such jobs than did their better edu- 
cated sisters. Both groups virtually ignored semi- 
skilled and skilled types of work. 

EXTENT AND SPECIFICITY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
PLANNING 


One popular hypothesis has been that because 
gitls are uncertain whether to prepare for mar- 
riage or a career, they are less advanced in their 
occupational planning than boys.* An examina- 
tion was made of this hypothesis. Respondents 
were classified into three stages of occupational 
choice based upon their responses to a series of 
questions regarding their occupational prefer- 

*Ray B. Baber, Marriage and the Family, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953, p. 387. 
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TABLE II. PEP yg op ot Rl RIF BE 
WITH OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 


COLLEGE GIRLS COMPARED 
EMPLOYED WASHINGTON WOMEN 19s50* 





a eo 


Women, 1950 ~—- Girls 1952 





T 
professicnal not listed above (Includes traditional i 
| seemed crane nt Ine above Gaines Sion ke 
All managerial and official occupations not listed above (Includes traditional 
male occupations) 
All other occupations (Includes traditional male occupations) 
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“Td ly ewe wn nnd cnc Frage tion hat those who had passed beyond the explora- 
Census of Part 46 W: U, 8. Census W: D. 
soe Cea Population: r) achingyee. tas Bureau, Washington D. C. 


not include “housewife” as 


three stages were: 

1. The exploratory stage, in which more than 

2. The crystallized stage, in which an occupa- 

tional field had been chosen. 

3. The crystallized and specified stage, in which 

a specific occupation within an occupational 
field had been selected. 

The findings did not support the hypothesis. 
The large majority of both high school and 
college girls had made a crystallized choice of a 
single occupational field. Many had selected a 
Specific job within that field. Only 28 per cent 
of the high school girls and 14 per cent of the 
college girls were still in the exploratory stage. 
Furthermore, high school girls were significantly 
more advanced in their planning than high 
school boys. (See Table II) They were more 
likely than boys to have reached the crysi</Jized- 
specified stage of occupational choice;* fewer 
of them. reported that they were uncertain as to 

‘P< O1. 
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since some girls listed it as an “occupation” it is shown here. 


their plans for the year following graduation 
from high school ;* and fewer of them reported 


that they were having trouble deciding upon 
their life’s work.* College women, on the other 
hand, were not significantly more advanced in 


their than college men, but they were 
as far advanced. (See Table III) The data does 
not explain why, contrary to the hypothesis, high 
school girls were more advanced and college 
girls as far advanced in their planning as their 
male contemporaries. They do show that more 
passes 8 ceed ase sree iy 
work immediately following graduation. Per 
Scie age iain acid ‘by eacenili oh-dlcs n 
early decision. 

On the surface, these findings seem to con- 
tradict those previously cited which suggested 
that young women prefer marriage to a career. 
But there are factors, other than the one of 
making this basic choice, which affect their 
marriage and occupational decision-making. Al- 
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TABLE Ill. STAGES OF OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE ATTAINED BY 









College 





Boys 











Number of respondents 








though young women may prefer marriage in 
modern industrial America, this is not always 
the only major role which they must consider 
or for which they must make some preparation. 
The possibility of spinsterhood looms large for 
all women until the actual marriage ceremony 
has been performed; and, even though nine out 
of ten American women do marry,® many have 
to support themselves until they do. Further- 
more, mafriage does not necessarily remove a 
woman from the labor force. The desire for 
additional income to keep pace with the Joneses 
and current living standards has led many mar- 
tied women to work. In the decade between 
1940 and 1952, the number of married women 
who were working almost doubled, while the 
number of employed women with children more 
than trip 

The problem of employment also affects 
widowed women, many of whom have depend- 
ent children. Since women usually marry men 
who are older than themselves and also have a 
longer life expectancy," they often find it neves- 
sary to support themselves during the period of 
widowhood. Secondly, the experiences of recent 
wars and the threat of a global war have created 
the possibility that a marriage will not run its 
natural course. Consequently, young women are 
often strongly desirous of having some voca- 


tional skills as insurance against these possible 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the whole, these findings tended to sup- 


®* Baber, of. cit., pp. 18-19. 

* Paul H. Landis, Masking the Most of Marriage, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953, p. 57. 

U, S. Bureau of the Census,-U. S. Abridged Life Tables, 
1952. 
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There seems to be a growing tendency for 
young women to view their role as a dual one, 
that of preparing for marriage and a productive 
occupation, If so, it would seem that families 
and the educational system must seek means of 
providing greater assistance in helping young 
women to prepare for this dual role. Further- 
more, the evidence seems clear that this assist- 
ance to them cannot be deferred until the senior 
year of high school or until they reach college. 


of a successful marriage are well known; yet 
the. age of first marriages continues to decrease. 
The problems of choosing and preparing for an 
occupation are complicated, and romance in this 
area as well as in marriages affects choices; yet 
over two-thirds of the high school senior girls 
of them on professional female occupations 
which only a few could attain. 
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Disillusionment in Marriage, and Romanticism 
CHARLES W. HOBART 
University of Redlands 


Tue disruptive consequences of romantic love 
for marriage were first discussed by Burgess in 
his paper on “The Romantic Impulse and Family 
Disorganization.” These consequences stemmed, 
Burgess believed, from the emphasis on love 
and love alone as a basis for marriage. If love 
withers and dies during matriage this is taken 
as proof of the fact it was not true love, and thus 
speedy recourse may be had to divorce. 

Waller emphasized that “falling in love” was 
accompanied by a process of idealization of the 
love objéct. He wrote that idealization devel- 
oped because of cultural blocking of the love 
striving, because of lack of knowledge about 
opposite sexed persons, and because Americans 
are culturally trained to idealize. “In romantic 
love one builds up an almost completely unreal 
picture of a person which he calls by the same 
name as a real person, and vainly imagines to be 
like that person, but ‘in fact the only authentic 
thing in the picture is the emotion which one 
feels toward it.” 

Hugo Beigel in his paper on “Romantic 
Love,” nae ee * 
ways similar to Waller's 

Much of ess Spee Mdeaanin ie 
unrealistic idealization induced by the romantic 
love emphasis in our culture would suggest a 
resulting disillusionment reaction in marriage. 
However, there appear to be no published data 
on this subject in the literature. Not even in the 
published findings of Burgess and Wallin’s 
monumental study of one thousand engaged 
couples do we find data on this subject.* High 
divorce statistics and, in particular, the evidence 
of shattered romantic dreams and expectations 
sometimes found in divorce testimony seem to 

1B. W, Burgess, “The Romantic Impulse aod Family Dis- 

°* Survey, 37 (December, 1926), pp. 290-295. 
® Willard W. Waller, The Family, A Dynamic Interprete- 


tion, New York: The Cordon Company, 1938, p. 200. 
® Hugo G. Beigel, ‘Romantic Love,"” American Sociological 


be. informal indications of the existence of such 
disillusionment in marriage. This paper presents 
and seeks to evaluate some data on this subject. 


THE DaTA 


The data of this study consist of what have 
elsewhere® been termed the disagreement and 
disagreement estimate scores of seventy-cight 
favorite’ date, sixty-six going steady, fifty-four 
were obtained from a 75 per cent non-random 
sampling of students and their off campus dates, 
fiances, and mates, at a West Coast sectarian 
college. ; 

The disagreement scores are derived scores 
obtained by compating the personal responses 
of, for example, a husband and wife to items 
dealing with marital role opinions, the responses 
being made in terms of a five point Likert scale. 
Thus the difference score for an item to which 
the husband responded * "agree" (scale value 2) 
and the wife responded “strongly disagree” 
(scale value 5) would be three. 
scores obtained by comparing the personal re- 
sponses of, for example, a husband with the 
responses which he imputes to his wife, on the 
same items. Thus the male disagreement esti- 
mate score for an item to which the husband 
tesponded “agree” and to which he hed imputed 
a “strongly disagree” response to his wife would 
be three. The female disagreement estimate 
score is similarly obtained by compating the 
personal responses of a wife with the responses 
eee ne ae 
items. 

DIsILLUSIONMENT 


In this study, disillusionment was operation- 
ally defined as a particular pattern of derived 


American Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 10-19. 
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scores for a marital role opinion item. This 
pattern involves a statistically significant change 
in the pattern of disagreement and disagreement 
estimate scores where the D score declines but 
the DE score remains the same or the D score 
remains the same but the DE score increases in 
the transition from engagement to marriage. 
Thus there are two changes in response score 
patterns here interpreted as reflecting disillu- 
sionment. Where, between engagement and 
marriage, average item D (disagreement) scores 
remain the same but average DE (disagreement 


ment in the areas tapped by those items. If ftom 


engagement to marriage average item D scores 
decline significantly but average DE scores re- 
main the same for those items, this increase in 
disagreement estimate relative to disagreement 
is again seen as an indication of disillusionment 
in the areas tapped by. those items. 
The reader may object to interpreting such 
an increase in perceived disagreement relative 
to “actual” disagreement as disillusionment. We 
will agree to the substitution of “more realistic 
” or some other such less value laden 
phrase. But the validity of such an interpreta- 
tion, of a statistically significant shift in score 
patterns of this type, seems relatively clear. 
Note that this is a cross sectional rather than 
a longitudinal study. The ideal procedure would 
be to follow Burgess and Wallin’s example: ob- 
tain D and DE scores for a large number of 
engaged couples, wait until they are married, 
and then again collect the same data from the 


TABLE I. FREQUENCIES OF ITEM D SCORES, 
BY SCORE P. 


In Table I is found the distribution of score 
pattern types for D, Male DE, and Female DE 
scores. There are three score pattern types: 
(1) no statistically significant change in mean 
item score from engagement to marriage, (2) a 
significant decrease in mean item score from 
engagement to marriage, and (3) 2 significant 
increase in mean item score from engagement to 
marriage. The table shows that the most char- 
acteristic pattern for the D item scores was no 
change in the scores with forty-six out of the 
total seventy of this type. Two items showed an 
increase in D score from, engagement to mar- 
riage and twenty-two items showed a decrease. 
The most frequent Male DE score pattern was 
also the “no change” type with forty-one items 
out of seventy of this type, However, twenty- 
four items showed an increase in Male DE score 
from engagement to marriage and five items 
showed a decrease. The most frequent Female 
DE score pattern was again the “no change” 
type with fifty-eight items out of seventy of this 
type. Nine items showed an increase in Female 
DE scores from engagement to marriage and 
three items showed a decrease. The differences 
between the distributions of D and Male DE 


DE SCORES AND FEMALE DE SCORES, 
TYPES 


—— 





SCOR PATTERN TYPES 





Type of Score 





Disagreement score 
Male Disagreement 
Estimate score; 


Female Disagreement 


iwi a to 
alias Nil 3 


a 


38 
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‘ OF “NO CHANGE,” “ 
ITEM SCORES RELATIVE TO D SCORES, BY 


” AND “DECREASE” CHANGES IN 
TRANSITIONS AND BY SEX 





Changes in Item DE Scores Relative to Item D Scores. 











score pattern types were significant at beyond 
the 1 per cent level of confidence.* The differ- 
ence between the distribution of D and Female 
DE score pattern types were also significant 
beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence." Thus 
for both males and females there was a statisti- 
cally significant difference in the shift of item 
D and DE scores in the transition from engage- 
ment to marriage. Item D scores tended more 
frequently to decrease, Male DE scores ‘tended 
more frequently to increase, and Female DE 
scores tended more frequently to remain the 

same, than a chance distribution would permit. 
This is eviddhce of didtihsibcinient, £9 we have 
defined the term. 

If we look at the scores by the individual 
items we find even more impressive evidence of 
disillusionment which is blurred when the pat- 
terns for all seventy items are lumped together. 
This blurring occurs because, as noted above, 
two types of score shifts from engagement to 
marriage may be interpreted to reflect disillu- 
sionment in marriage. These shifts are no change 
in the D score in conjunction with an increase 
in the DE score, and a decrease in the D score 
coupled with no change in the DE score. In- 
spection of the individual item score patterns 
revealed that many of the fifty-eight ‘no 
change” female-DE-score-pattern items exhibited 
a decreasing score pattern on D score, and thus 
revealed female disillusionment, rather than the 
“no change” score pattern of the D score which 
would demonstrate no disillusionment. 

When the individual items were examined to 
determine the kinds of score patterns of D, 
Male DE, and Female DE scores which were 


* Chi-square equals 29.60 with two degrees of freedom. 
* Chi-square equals 20.28 with two degrees of freedom. 
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feflecting items were found for males, and 
twenty-seven disillusionment reflecting items 
were found for females. That is, for males there 
were thirty-six. items wherein a “no change D 
score” was associated with an “increase Male 
DE score,” or a “decrease D score” was associ- 
ated with a “no change Male DE score.” For 
females there were twenty-seven items exhibit- 
ing one or the other of these score co-occur- 
rences. Thus over 50 per cent of the items re- 
flected male disillusionment and almost 40 per 
cent (38.6 per cent) of the items reflected fe- 


The question arises: is such disillusionment 
really a product of marriage, or may there not 
be comparable evidence of disillusionment at 
earlier courtship transitions, from the going 
steady to the engagement status, or from the 
favorite dating to the going steady relationship ? 
This question was answered by tabulating the 
kinds of statistically significant changes in pat- 
terns of D and DE scores of respondents at two 
adjacent courtship statuses. 

The pertinent data are found in Table II, The 
table shows that when the D and DE scores 
of going steady and engaged men are compared, 
in the case of fifteen items the DE scores in- 
creased significantly relative to the D scores. 
For seventeen items the DE scores decreased 
significantly relative to the D scores, and for 
thirty-eight items there was no significant change 
in the relative sizes of the D and DE scores. 
The comparable frequencies for going steady 
and engaged women are: in twelve cases the 
DE scores significantly increased, for thirteen 
items the DE scores significantly decreased, and 
for forty-five items there was no significant 
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change in the relative sizes of D and DE scores. 
For favorite date and going steady men the table 
shows a significant increase of DE relative to 
D scores for sixteen items, a significant decrease 
of DE relative to D scores for fourteen items, 
and no change in relative size of forty items. 
For favorite date and going steady women, the 
increase, decrease, and no change of DE scores 
relative to D scores were eighteen, eight, and 
forty-four respectively. 

Note that the two premarital courtship tran- 
sitions (from a favorite dating to going steady 
relationship, and from a going steady to an 
engagement relationship) result in fewer sig- 
nificant increases of DE scores, and more sig- 
nificant decreases of DE scores relative to D 
scores, than the transition to marriage for both 
men and women. The chi-square test shows that 
the greater number of “increase” changes and 
the smaller number of “decrease” changes for 
males at the marriage transition in comparison 
with the two earlier transitions is significant at 
the 1 per cent level of confidence in both cases.* 

Comparable significance testing for females 
shows that the higher number of “increase” 
changes of DE over D scores and the lower 
number of “decrease” changes of DE over D 
scores, for the engagement to matfriage transi- 
tion in comparison with the going steady to 
engagement transition was also statistically sig- 
nificant beyond the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence.* However when the two distributions for 
the transitions from engagement to marriage, 
and from favorite dating to going steady, are 
tested, for women, the obtained chi-square could 
have occurred twelve times in a hundred by 
chance, and the difference is thus not signifi- 
cant.?¢ 

We find that for men the transition to mar- 
riage does result in significantly more disillu- 
sionment patterns than either of the two earlier 


with two degrees of freedom. 
® Chi-square equals 12.30, with two degrees of freedom. 
% Chi-square equals 4.28, with two degrees of freedom, 
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courtship transitions. For women the transition 
to marriage results in significantly more dis- 
illusionment patterns than for the going steady 
to engagement transition, but the increase in dis- 
illusionment patterns over the favorite date to 
going steady transition was not significant. It 
was further found that for both men and women 
the differences in distributions of the favorite 
dating-going steady transition and the going 
steady-engagement transition did not approach 
significance, the chi-squares being .40 and 2.42 
for men and women ively, with two de- 
grees of freedom. Likewise none of the differ- 
ences between the distributions of “increase,” 
“decrease” and “no change” D-DE score pat- 
terns of males and females at the same court- 
ship transition stage were significant. All of 
these findings tend further to increase our con- 
fidence that the transition to marriage is associ- 
ated with more disillusionment than any other 
courtship transition, but the findings are more 
pronounced for male subjects than for female 
subjects. 

We may ask: “Was disillusionment more fre- 
quently reflected in particular areas of marital 
interaction, or did it occur with equal frequency 
in all areas of marriage?” The data which give 
an answer to this question are found in Table 
Ill. The seventy items of the marital role in- 
ventory were designed to tap fifteen areas of 


" matried life: personal freedom, sex and affec- 


tion, relative dominance, economic roles, mari- 
tal roles, having children, rearing children, in- 
law relations, recreation and social life, religion, 
values on neatness, values on savings and money, 
values on the home, attitudes toward divorce, 
and spatial mobility. The table shows the total 
number of items which tapped each of these 
areas and the number and percentage of male 
and female disillusionment reflecting items for 
each of these areas. Note that for four areas: 
relative dominance, child rearing, recreation and 
social life, and mobility there was no more than 
one disillusionment item for males and females. 
For ten of the sixteen areas at least half of the 
items reflected disillusionment for females. For 
six areas, marital roles, having children, in-law 
relationships, values on neatness, values on sav- 
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ings and money, and divorce, at least half of 
the items reflected disillusionment for both 
males and females. The demonstration of such 
prevalent disillusionment suggests the existence 
of important unrealism generating influences in 


the courtship process, The widespread emphasis 
on romanticism in the American culture—the 


so-called romantic cult—which appears to be 
particularly associated with advanced courtship 
may in effect be preparing engaged couples for 
inevitable disillusionment in marriage. 

It is possible to test this hypothesis, that ro- 
manticism is peculiarly associated with the 
disillusionment reflected by D. and DE score 
patterns of certain items. It was found in study- 
ing the personal response patterns of subjects 
at various courtship stages to the marital role 
inventory items that many items stimulated a 
cyclic response pattern from subjects at different 
stages of courtship. This cyclic pattern of opin- 
" people’s opinions on an item were similar, but 
going steady and/or engaged couples’ opinions 
tied people's opinions. Other patterns of opin- 
ions also encountered were (1) responses from 
subjects at various courtship stages which did 
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not differ in statistically significant ways be- 
tween the various stages; and (2) response 
patterns characterized by unidirectional change. 
In the second type with advancing courtship 
subjects tend to become statistically significantly 
more in favor, or less in favor, of a particular 
viewpoint. These important differences in per- 
sonal response patterns suggest the existence in 
the first case of unchanging opinions learned 
at an early age, and of some areas of progres- 
sively maturing attitudes, in the case of the 
straight line change. However the cyclie pattern 
of changes in opinions seems to suggest that 
there may be a shift in opinion from initial 
“realism,” to “unrealism,” and back to “real- 
ism.” This interpretation may be justified by 
the suggestion that married people should have 
realistic marital role opinions, since they are al- 
ready involved in matriage, and that any sta- 
tistically significant divergence of opinions from 
those of married people would have to be an 
unrealistic deviation. If we define romanticism 
as synonymous with “unrealism,” we may be 
justified in assuming that items characterized by 
this cyclic personal response pattern pertain to 
issues vulnerable to romantic distortion, We 
shall here term items having this cyclic response 
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pattern “romantic response pattern” or “rrp” 
items. Forty-four of the total seventy items on 
the marital role inventory were found to be rrp 
items. We may test the hypothesis that it is 
romanticism or the tendency to build up un- 
realistic and perhaps unrealizable expectations 
during engagement which causes disillusionment 
in marriage, by determining whether the dis- 
illusionment reflecting items tend. also to be 
“romantic response pattern” or rrp items. 

The hypothesis was tested by classifying the 
seventy role inventory items as rrp items, or not, 
and as disillusionment reflecting items, or not, 
by males and by females. The chi-square’s com- 
puted from these two fourfold tables were both 
insignificantly small.** Disillusionment reflecting 
items do not tend to be rrp items, and vice 
versa. 

Further study of Table III suggested an addi- 
tional refinement. In some areas it might be 
possible to have romantic ions, which 


nevertheless did not produce disillusionment re- 
actions from subjects, Premarital romantic mis- 
conceptions about recreation and social life in 
marriage might be dispelled, for example, by 
more satisfying but unanticipated forms of rec- 


reation. Similarly disillusionment reactions 
might develop in areas which were never influ- 
enced by romantic over-optimism, as in the area 
of in-law relations, perhaps. And finally elimi- 
nation of these other two types might reveal 
areas characterized by high disillusionment re- 
flection and high romanticism. 

From Table III the areas of relative domin- 
ance, child rearing, recreation and social life, 
and values on the home seemed to be high 
romanticism areas since at least half of the com- 
ponent items were rrp items, but low disillusion- 
ment items since less than half of the items were 
disillusionment reflecting items when male and 
female responses were considered. The areas of 
economic roles and in-law relations were low 


11 P = .25 for males and P = .60 for females ia the chi- 


ogee tat of amocietion hares. oe Sony eed. Riese which 
eSect disillusionment for males and females, 
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on neatness, savings and money, and attitudes 
toward divorce, appeared to be both high ro- 
manticism and high disillusionment areas since 
at least half of the component items for each 
area were rrp and disillusionment reflecting 
items, We may still ask, however, of the thirty- 
three items in these seven areas, do the twenty- 
four rrp items also tend to be the male and 
female disillusionment reflecting items, or is 
the ionship between these two identifica- 
tions of items only random? The appropriate 
chi-square tests were to test this re- 
lationship for males and for females. For males 
the tendency for disillusionment reflecting items 
to be also rrp items was significant beyond the 1 
per cent level, with a chi-square of 9.88 and one 
degree of freedom. For the females there was 
no tendency for disillusionment reflecting items 
to be also rrp items. The chi-square which tested 
this relationship gave a P value of .20. 

We have discovered, then, a tendency for post- 
marital disillusionment for men to be associated 
with some romanticized areas, but no compar- 
able tendency for women. This finding may be 
in accord with other findings that romanticism 
during courtship tends to be more characteristic 
of males than of females. 


CONCLUSION 

This paper has described an exploratory study 
of postmarital disillusionment and its relation- 
ship to romanticism. We have demonstrated that 
there is evidence suggesting the existence of 
postmarital disillusionment in both males and 
females, though the evidence is stronger for 
male disillusionment. Data were presented which 
showed little evidence of disillusionment during 
premarriage courtship transitions. Postmarital 
disillusionment is not equally strong in all fif- 
teen areas covered in the questionnaire, but ap- 
pears to be especially characteristic of the areas 
of personal freedom, marital roles, having chil- 
dren, in-law relationships, values on neatness, 
values on savings and money, and attitudes 
toward divorce. 

With respect to the relationship between dis- 
illusionment and romanticism our data do not 
present a clear picture. For neither men nor 
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women is there a significant tendency for dis- 
illusionment in general to be associated with 
romanticism in general. If consideration is re- 
stricted to high disillusionment and romanti- 
cism areas, for males there was found a tendency 
for rtp items to be disillusionment reflecting 
items also. No such tendency was found for 
females however. 


much mote attention from sociologists than it 
has yet received. We find also a hint that some 
relationship may exist between romanticism and 
disillusionment, but it will take more intensive 
and more refined research to answer this ques- 
tion. 





Postnatal Parent Education 


the hospital following delivery—has been neg- 
lected as a time for group parent education. The 
mother’s hospital activities may be arranged to 
include participation in a parent education pro- 
gram which serves as a continuation of prenatal 
classes on the emotional aspects of child rearing 
and of preventive work in mental health edu- 
cation. 

Such a program was organized by the New 
York City Department of Health in cooperation 
with King’s County Hospital, and has been held 
weekly in the maternity ward of the hospital 
since September, 1955. The maternity patients in 
King’s County Hospital come primarily from 
a low socio-economic group in the community. It 
was felt that their underexposure to current 
concepts in child psychology and to thinking 
about parenthood could result in increased family 
tensions if preventive mental health measures 
were not taken. The program's organizers repre- 
sented the health education staff of the depart- 
ment of health and the hospital's maternity con- 
ference nurse. 

During their postnatal period the mothers 
participated in a group discussion concerning 
matters they brought up for discussion. These 
weekly discussions were led by the. maternity 
instruction in discussion techniques..To intro- 
duce the program and stimulate thinking, a 
thirty-minute film, Your Children’s Emotions, 
which stressed the development of understand- 
ing by parents of the world as the young child 
sees it, was shown at each session. The problems 
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the mothers decided to discuss ran the gamut of 
the usual ones brought up by mothers during the 
course of child care programs, including sibling 
rivalry, curiosity in children, thumb sucking, te- 
ionship of the child to relatives, toilet training, 
feeding, attitudes toward sex, and masturbation. 
Many of the mothers professed an attitude of 
shame regarding sex and showed confusion in 
relation to the parental role in sex education. 

The prime objective of this program was to 
introduce, the mothers to group. discussion 
methods and to encourage future interest in the 
dynamics of parent child relationships. It was 
realized that one session could not effect a trans- 
formation in parental attitudes, but it was hoped 
that the orientation given could be helpful in 
introducing mothers to programs organized by 
community agencies. 

While this program in a public hospital was 
limited to a single discussion period because of 
the short period of hospitalization for most ma- 
ternity patients, a similar program for private 
and voluntary hospitals could encompass two to 
four sessions, with resultant greater depth of 
discussion. 

State and local health departments and volun- 
tary mental health agencies can assist hospitals 
in both the organization of parent education 


a Neglected Group,” by Estelle Tenzer, Simon 
Podair, and Robert Shaw, in Hospitals, Journal 
of The American Hospital Association, August 
16, 1957.) 
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A Study of Some 





of Marital Behavior 


as Related to Religious Control* 


J. ANTHONY SAMENFINK 
South Dakota State College 


Tue present study grows from the writer's 
observation of certain di ies between the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church and 
the behavior of some individuals who consider 
themselves to be “good” Roman Catholics. Be- 
havior patterns regarding marital relations which 
are theoretically advocated are those of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but the values and 
behavior patterns which appear actually to be 
subscribed to and followed are those of ‘the 
prevailing secular culture in the United States. 
This hiatus between. the theoretical advocation 
and actual behavior has given rise, in the writet’s 
observation, to personal contradictions and ten- 
sions in some young married couples. 

Working with young married couples in a 
group counseling situation in southwestern Loui- 
siana gave the writer some indication that a 
hiatus did actually exist between what these 
young people subscribed to in theory and carried 
out in practice. The prohibition of contraception 
by the Roman Catholic Church, for example, 
appeared to be accepted by some couples in 
theory but ignored in practice. 

In order to test his own impressions, the 
writer interviewed six social workers in south- 
sensus of opinion was that at least 50 per cent of 
all young Roman Catholic couples today used 
some means of conception prevention (other 
than the rhythm method) during the early years 
of marriage. These informants helieve that such 
use usually stems from concern regarding 
finances and/or health. 

Five physicians in the area were also inter- 
viewed on this point. Among these respondents 
there was consensus that ebout 75 per cent of 
the young Roman Catholic couples used some 

* The present paper is based on the writet’s doctoral dis- 


sertation (Florida State University, 1936); Thanks are due 
to Dr. Earl L. Koos, who supervised the project. 
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form of contraception. This higher figure in- 
cluded, however, those who the rhy- 
thm method. Again, health of the wife and/or 
finances were considered to be the important 

reasons for the use of contraception. Some of 
the epson ‘posted’ that contnaception was 
also important to couples in the later years of 
we ae cha vg 

Be eA oval or hiked ‘se 
garding the practice of contraception by young 
Roman Catholic couples—but one which must 
remain anonymous—substantiated the reports 
that probably 50 per cent of these couples con- 
tinue to use contraceptives throughout marriage, 
and that the increases as couples ap- 
proach the later years of the fecund period. 

‘The only published information which in any 
way pertains to the attitude of Roman Catholics 
toward sex in marriage in southwest Louisiana 
is found in Fichter’s Dynamics of a City Parish. 
Fichter asked a selected group of sixty-eight 
Roman Catholic men and women a series of 
sixteen. to ascertain the Catholicity of 
their ideology. One of the questions he asked 
was concerned with the practice of the rhythm 
method in contraception. He reported that 

-five disapproved and twenty-six approved 
of the use of rhythm and seven did not respond, 
and concluded that ° “there appears to be a wide 
misunderstanding in the American Catholic 
mind that it is perfectly all right for married 
people to practice shythm.”* 

Pepe sch thee, aldiagh ‘Sted 
) ic, gave further encoutagement to 
td GAIT ete iu tying a onchatiy 
of sharp differences between formal subscription 
to religious teachings and the application of 
these teachings in marriage. 

4 Joseph Fichter, S.J., Dymamics of a City Parish, Chicago: 
sh ae te aig 1951, Pp. 260-266. 
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Contraception and sexual behavior are ad- 
mittedly only two aspects of marital behavior. 
They are important ones, however, since they 
relate so directly to the reproductive aspects of 
married life, and hence are of almost universal 
concern to families. More important, however, is 
the fact that the use of (or refrain from use of) 
contraception is a physical evidence of the re- 
jection of or adherence to dogma by Roman 
Catholics, For these reasons, the following study 
confines itself largely to these topics. 

It is the basic thesis of this discussion that 
members of the secular* society are relatively 
free from control by their religious affiliation. 
Modern secular society has created new criteria 
for marital behavior. Great emphasis is placed 
upon individual happiness and the fulfillment of 
individual personality needs in marriage. Mar- 
tiage is no longer recognized as a sacrament 
per se. Owing to popular demand, legislation 
making divorce relatively easy has been enacted. 
Divorce is not only possible—it has become 
socially acceptable. Woman's role in the family 
has been redefined. The submissiveness of the 
wife has been replaced for the most part by a 
more equalitarian relationship in marriage. Con- 
traception has become institutionalized. Husband 
and wife can dissociate marriage from parent- 
hood, or if children are desired, they can specify 
when and how many.* 

While the majority of the members of a secu- 
lar society subscribe to the liberalizations which 
occur, any minority is also likely to be subjected 
to the same influences. This is apparently the 
case with the Roman Catholic minority in Loui- 
siana, if the observations of the social workers 
and physicians reported earlier are at all ac- 
curate. If all of these observers are correct, it 
appears that one can expect Roman Catholics 
in Louisiana to adjust their values and behavior 
to conform—at least in some degree—to those 
of the larger society, and, in so doing, some- 


* At the present writing the word ‘‘secular’’ is used to de- 
note a society whose morality is “‘based solely upon regard to 
the well-being of mankind in the present life, to the exclusion 
of all considerations drawn from belief in God or in a future 
state.”” 

“Ruth S. Cavan, The American Family, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1953, pp. 618-630. 
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times to violate the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

It may be said that the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward sex in marriage is that 
nothing in the sexual life of man is evil in 
itself, since it is of divine creation. The teachings 
of the Roman Catholic Church stress the divine 
origin of the complementarity of the sexes. Ac- 
cording to canon law the rights to the marital 
act are insured to both husband and wife; how- 
ever, there ate certain exceptions to the obli- 
gation of rendering the marital act. The Roman 
Catholic Church views any artificial means to 
prevent conception as sinful and has not ap- 
proved or disapproved of the practice of rhy- 
thm. In extreme cases where medical science 
absolutely contraindicates pregnancy, the doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church states that 
complete abstinence from sexual relations is the 
course which must be followed.* 

The null hypotheses of this study were: 

1. Roman Catholic young married people do 
not depart from the dogma of their Church in 
matters regarding the practice of contraception. 

2. Roman Catholic young married people do 
not depart from the dogma of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in their concepts of marriage and 
marital roles. 

Of secondary but not minor importance is a 
third hypothesis related to Roman Catholic- 
Protestant differences regarding contraception, 
matriage, and marital roles which was: 

3. There is no similarity between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant young married people 
in their acceptance of contraception or in their 
concepts of marriage and marital roles. 

In developing a schedule which could be used 
to test the stated hypotheses, there were two 
major points to be considered. First, if the 
Roman Catholic young married people were to 
be studied as to their deviation from the stated 
norms of the Roman Catholic Church (hypoth- 
eses one and two), it would be necessary to have 
a research schedule which would contain state- 
ments representing both the official position of 


5In contrast, there is no one Protestant attitude toward 
sex and marriage, and different denominations cannot be said 
to hold characteristic beliefs in this matter. 
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the Roman Catholic Church and the antithesis 
of that position. It would be necessary for these 
statements to be approved as representing the 
dogma and the contra-dogma of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Second, if Roman Catholic and Protestant 
young married people were to be contrasted, 
they would have to be matched for certain 
factors. These were believed to be sex, age, 
schooling completed, father’s occupation, and 
the size of community in which reared. 

Therefore, a research schedule was developed 
which consisted of three parts. Part I consisted 
of twenty-three items designed to secure identi- 
fying and descriptive data in order to match 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant young mar- 
tied people, for use with hypothesis three. 

Part II of the schedule contained forty state- 
ments regarding sex in marriage which represent 
the dogma and the contra-dogma of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Since Roman Catholic dogma 
is in existence, and there is no Protestant equiv- 
alent, it was necessary to construct the schedule 
from the Roman Catholic point of view, and 
then to see how frequent and far were de- 
partures from this point of view—both by 
Roman Catholics and by Protestants. These 
forty statements have been officially approved as 
expressing the stated position of the Roman 
Catholic Church by Right Reverend Monsignor 
Irving A. DeBlanc, Director of the Family Life 
Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
who was formerly pastor of the Roman Catholic 
Chapel at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Part III of the research schedule consisted 
of eighteen attitudinal and factual statements 
considered by Roman Catholic authorities to 
express the “practical ideology” of behavior in 
marriage of the Roman Catholic Church ad- 
herent. “Practical ideology” was interpreted to 
include the values which guide the individual 
in his everyday living in marriage. 

The schedule was submitted to one hundred 
Roman Catholic married men and women in 
southwestern Louisiana. The same schedule, 
omitting Part I, was adminstered to one hun- 
dred Protestant married men and women in the 
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northeastern United States matched for sex, age, 
education, size of community in which reared 
and father’s occupation. 

The method of statistical analysis* consisted 
of the “t’”’ test of significance which was used 
to determine the significance of the difference 
between the means of the Roman Catholic men 
and women and the Protestant men and women 
in regard to their acceptance of the dogmatic 
statements, rejection of the dogmatic statements, 
acceptance of the contra-dogmatic statements, 
and the. rejection of the contra-dogmatic state- 
ments. The “t’’ test of significance was also 
used to test the difference between the means of 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant men and the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant women in each 
of the four categories. 

Scores were obtained from Part II for each 
respondent by assigning a weight of one to 
each response which was the correct Roman 
Catholic The “t’’ test of significance 
was used to determine. the significance of the 
difference between the means of the scores ob- 
tained by the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
men and between the means of the scores of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant women. 

In Part III scores were calculated for each 
respondent by assigning a weight of one to 
each acceptable Roman Catholic response, The 
same statistical procedure as outlined in the 
above patagraph was utilized. 

The Roman Catholic young married people 
participating in the study were of Acadian de- 
scent and were residents in the Diocese of La- 
fayette, Louisiana, It is impossible to make any 
claim that the young married people studied 
here are a representative sample of American 
Roman Catholic people in general. Nor is it 
possible to claim that they are a sample of all 
Roman Catholic young married people in south- 

In this study the following factors were con- 
sidered important: age, education (both Roman 
Catholic and secular), place of residence, reli- 

* The reliability of the schedule was tested with twenty-nine 
individuals in a pretest group by means of test with retest 
which is considered to be an adequate method for determining 


seliability. The product-moment method of correlation was 
used and the co-efficient of reliability was found to be .90. 
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gious observance (as evidenced by Sunday Mass 
attendance), and occupational status of the 
individual's father. Each of these is assumed to 
have some influence upon the behavior of the 
individual, and is therefore considered. 

The group studied were relatively youthful. 
The average age of the men was 25.2 years, 
and of the women 22.4 years. . 

The Roman Catholic respondents in this study 
had a considerable amount of formal educa- 
tion. Ninety-four per cent of the Roman Catho- 
lic men were undergraduate students in the state 
college in southwestern Louisiana and the re- 
maining 6 per cent were graduate students. The 
women had less formal education; 70 per cent 
had completed four years of high school, 24 per 
cent had attended college for one year or more, 
and 6 per cent had graduated from college. 

The Roman Catholic young martied people 
studied have had more formal education than 
the test of the Roman Catholic population in 
the United States. Only 43 per cent of the total 
Roman Catholic population in the United States 
has completed high school.‘ 

The fact that 54 per cent of the respondents 
reported having received parochial elementary 
school and/or high school education suggests 
that more than half of the total group of Roman 
Catholics studied were or should have been well 
grounded in the prescriptions and proscriptions 
of their faith. 

The extent to which the respondents partici- 
pated in the formal religious observances of the 
church is some indication of how actively they 
identified with Roman Catholicism. The mini- 
mum prescription of the Roman Catholic Church 
in regard to church attendance is to attend Sun- 
day Mass regularly. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the men and twenty per cent of the women ad- 
mitted to a less-than-perfect observance of the 
requirement ; pendeammcegtetiecr tom aber seen 
no attendance. 

There was no relationship evident between 
the extent to which the respondents attended 
mass and the amount of parochial elementary 
and secondary education they had received. 

The composite picture of the Roman Catholic 


* Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, Report 
of the Department of Research and Education, 1948, pp. 1-5. 
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young married people in this study is that they 
were relatively young, better educated than 
Roman Catholics in the United States as a 
whole, and came primarily from an urban back- 
ground. ‘Thus it can be said that while this 
group of Roman Catholic young married people 
does not constitute a sample by definition, these 
tespondents give us a picture which is not too 
unrepresentative of Roman Catholic young mar- 
ried people as a whole. 

The Protestant young married people were 
matched with the Roman Catholic young mar- 
ried people, individual by individual, for the 
same five characteristics previously cited. How- 

ever, matching for education of the men and 
Gini? Plate kine, vod ar gubetiin 
of parochial education. 

In Part IT of the schedule the two major areas 
in which the dogmatic and the contra-dogmatic 
statements were submitted to the respondents 
included the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church concernitig (1) contraception and (2) 
marriage and matital roles. The latter area 
broken down into three parts—the 
of Yak Cheer py of ine 
riage, divorce, and certain marital roles. 

The responses to the dogmatic and contra- 
dogmatic statements concerning contraception 
appear to indicate that the Roman Catholic 
young married people were not entirely com, 
patible in their thinking with the teachings of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The differences of 
the percentages in the acceptance of the dog- 
matic statements and the rejection of the contra- 
dogmatic statements were obviously somewhat 
inconsistent; however, the statements in the 
schedule in most instances are definitely oppo- 
sites as regards dogma and contra-dogma of the 
Roman Catholic Church. What this means, in 
effect, is that there were apparently a number 
of Roman Catholics who were not clearly settled 
in their own minds as to their own position on 
the teachings of the Church concerning contra- 
ception. This ambivalence on the part of some of 
the Roman Catholics studied may be the result 
of their endeavoring to conform to the patterns 
of the prevailing society and at the same time 
to those of their Church. 

The relatively high percentage of the accept- 
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ance of the dogmatic statements regardirig a 
philosophy of marriage appears to indicate that 
in this area the young married people were rela- 
tively accepting of the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Also, the high percentage of 
rejections of the contra-dogmatic statements ap- 
pear to substantiate the above conclusion. 

There appears, from these findings, to be 
some confusion in the minds of the Roman 
Catholic young married people as to the tenets 
of their Church regarding divorce, but no reason 
is readily apparent. It is probably safe to say 
that this is one point at which the current pat- 
terns of the secular society—in this case, upon 
divorce—causes confusion in the mind of the 
young Roman Catholic. 

It appears that the attitudes of the Roman 
Catholic young married people toward certain 
marital roles indicated a relatively wide depar- 
ture from the teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Church, since 66 per cent of the men and 
women as a group accepted the contra-dogmatic 
statement that “both husband and wife should 
jointly be head of the family.” This was further 
substantiated in that 85 per cent of the total 
group of Roman Catholic respondents indicated 
accepance of the statement, “In my opinion, 
both husband and wife should share jointly in 
final authority on matters of discipline and any 
other decisions affecting the family as a whole.” 
Therefore, both men and women may have come 
to accept the idea of equalitarianism in marriage. 

The differences of the percentages between 
the acceptance of the dogmatic statements are 
obviously again somewhat inconsistent. In effect, 





this means that there were apparently a number 
of the Roman Catholic young married people 
who were not clearly settled in their own minds 
as to their position concerning the teachings of 
marital roles. This may also be the result of 
their endeavoring to conform to the patterns of 
the prevailing secular society and at the same 
time to those of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Using the “t’”’ test, a significant difference at 
the 1 per cent level (or greater) was found in 
every case between the attitudes of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant respondents, which was 
indicated by their acceptance of the statements 
of dogma and rejection of those contrary to 
dogma. (See Tables I and II) 

The answers of the Roman Catholic and 
Prostestant respondents were converted to scores 
in an effort to permit assessment of the individ- 
ual’s degree of “Catholicity,” or in the case of 
the Protestant ‘respondents, to permit assess- 
ment of the “distance” they were from the 
Roman Catholic point of view. Table III shows 
that a significant difference at the 1 per cent 
level (or greater) was found between the scores 
of the Roman Catholic and Protestant respon- 
dents when the “t’” test of significance was ap- 
lied. 

Wr iio, ceasin ities ociiadiiahticeniilndaeee 
on the forty statements appeared to indicate a 
wide departure from the teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

_ Part III of the schedule was designed to learn 
something of the respondents’ actual behavior 
relative to certain aspects of premarital sexual 
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behavior and the use of contraceptives and the 
rhythm method. 

Tt is assumed that the extent to which the 
Roman Catholic young married people had pre- 
marital sexual intercourse is some indication of 
their rejection or acceptance of the teachings of 
the Church in the area of sexual behavior. Thus, 
the writer believed it pertinent to obtain data 
from the respondents in this area. Sixty-six per 
cent of the Roman Catholic men and 26 per cent 
of the Roman Catholic women indicated that 
they had engaged in premarital sexual inter- 
course. 

It appears then, that while both men and 
women departed from the teachings of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this area, the women 
were apparently more “Catholic” than were the 

A possible explanation for the lower 
amount of participation in premarital sexual 
intercourse by the women may be that they have 
led a more sheltered existence in the Acadian 
subculture than have the men. A great emphasis 
is placed on virginity in the women at the time 
of marriage and she knows the man, in most 
cases, will not knowingly marry a woman who 


has had previous sex relations. The higher 
amount of premarital intercourse on the part of 
the men may be explained by the fact that the 
Acadian subculture has long been loyal to the 
double standard regarding sexual relations. 

In answering the statements in Part II of the 
schedule regarding their attitudes toward the use 
of contraception in marriage, 52 per cent of 
the men and 38 per cent cf the women indicated 
their acceptance. It would be expected then, that 
the practices of the respondents regarding con- 
traception would be comparable to their atti- 
tudes, Their actual behavior showed that 54 
per cent of the men and 48 per cent of the 
women stated they had used contraception in 
marriage. It appears that some of the women 
were “better” Roman Catholics in their attitudes 
than they actually were in practice. Thirty-six 
per cent of the men and 10 per cent of the 
women indicated they had used contraception 
before marriage. Thus, a departure from the 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church regard- 
ing contraception was indicated by the Roman 
Catholic ts. 

Fifty-two per cent of the respondents would 
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TABLE IV. COMPARISON OF THE TOTAL SCORES OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
AND PROTESTANT RESPONDENTS’ BEHAVIOR 
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use contraception if the Roman Catholic Church 
approved. The reason most frequently given 
for the use of contraceptives was that they were 
more reliable than the rhythm method in pre- 
venting conception. 

Thirty-six per cent of the men and 42 per cent 
of the women stated they were using the rhythm 
method in marriage. Economic reasons were 
given for the use of the rhythm method by 22 
per cent of the men and 24 per cent of the 
women. 

Using the “‘t’” test, a significant difference at 
the 1 per cent level (or greater) was found 
between the scores of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant respondents regarding pre- 
marital sexual behavior and the use of contracep- 
tion and the rhythm method. (See Table IV) 

The purpose of the present study has been, 
briefly, to learn whether or not young married 
people of the Roman Catholic faith are accepting 
the increasing secular pressures of the culture in 
which they live. It must be emphasized again 
that the findings for this group of Acadian 
Roman Catholics cannot be equated to findings 
for Roman Catholics in other subcultures. In 
other words, broad generalizations cannot be 
made from these findings. However, it must be 
recognized that if there is some secularism in 
the Acadian subculture, which is certainly a 
conservative one as regards family life, there 
is every reason to expect that a greater degree 
of secularism would be found in any of the 
less conservative subcultures in which the Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic Church is present. 

In summary for Part II of the schedule, the 
findings have shown that the Roman Catholic 
young married people were not entirely accept- 
ing of the position of their Church. Their te- 
jection of the dictates of the Church regarding 
contraception was important evidence of this 
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fact. Even more extensive was their acceptance 
of the idea of equalitarianism in marriage, which 
——in terms of the Church’s dogma—is a secular 
concept. There was, however, little departure 
from the Roman Catholic position as regards the 
philosophy of marriage, divorce, and the sexual 
role of the wife in marriage. 

When contrasted with the equivalent findings 
for a matched group of Protestants, however, 
the Roman Catholic respondents were less ac- 
cepting of the secular position, with one excep- 
tion. In the matter of equalitarianism in family 
living, the Roman Catholic position was more 
secular than was that of the Protestant respond- 
ents. It was to be expected that the Roman 
Catholic respondents would be more accepting 
of the Roman Catholic position than would 
Protestants, and no satisfactory explanation is 
ready at hand for the former's greater acceptance 
of the idea of equalitarianism. This difference 
may be due to “sampling” errors among the 
Protestants, since they were chosen without 
regard for any ideological traits. 

In summary for Part III of the schedule, the 
findings have shown that the Roman Catholic 
young married people were again not entirely ac- 
cepting of the position of their Church. The use 
of contraception, in both premarital and marital 
sexual activities, and indulgence in premarital 
relations were of sufficient frequency to indicate 
a real departure from Church-sanctioned patterns 
of behavior. 

The writer believes that this study, in spite of 
its limitations, has served as a pilot for future 
studies. The schedule can be used to investigate 
more thoroughly the differences between reli- 
gious groups in regard to marital behavior and 
to determine the differences between members 
of sacred and secular subcultures in their accept- 
ance of and adherence to religious prescriptions. 
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The Division of Labor in City and Farm Families* 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 


As PART of a larger study of the structure 
and functioning of families living in cities and 
on farms, an examination of their division of 
labor holds special importance. One of the 
most distinctive differences between urban and 
farm family life involves the separation of the 
work place from the place of residence for most 
urban husbands. The typical urban husband 
leaves home completely when he goes to work. 
Similarly, the urbanite leaves his work behind 
when he comes home. When he punches the 
factory time clock, it means not only that he has 
put in eight hours’ work but that his responsi- 
bilities toward his job are over until the follow- 
ing day. Only that select segment of the popula- 
tion who carry briefcases have homework which 
NT 


Sinus seein olbtardeaie tiie: cated las 


home forty hours a week plus commuting time. 
The remaining hours of the week are at his 
disposal for personal pursuits and for helping 
out around the house. seis topiciie file gee 
cent in Detroit) is not employed outside the 
home but has the entire week at her disposal for 
her personal interests and her work around the 
house. 

The question at issue is: given this typical 
schedule of time available to the husband and 
wife, what ion of the work at home will 
be done by each? Since the wife is home more, 
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ping his feet up on the proverbial hassock when 
he arrives home. 

If the household tasks could be completed in 
the same eight-hour day allotted to the husband, 
there would be no situational pressure for the 
husband to help out at all. However, two fac- 
tors combine to make this eventuality rare. One 
is the fact that “women’s work is never done.” 
The interminable chazacter of household chores 
presumably stems from their location in the 
same space supposedly available for rest and 
relaxation. Thus the TV-watching husbund re- 
clines within sight and hearing of his table- 
setting wife. And as she goes about the dinner 
preparations, she is visually reminded not only 
of her husband’s ease but of the other chores 
which need doing: the dusting, picking up, baby 
tending, garbage emptying. Moreover, chores 
which do not visibly confront her at the moment 
are fresh in her memory from the day's rounds 
are readily available distance-wise: the lawn 
mowing, window washing, garden weeding, 
house repairing. The existence of so much work 
to be done and of a man so potentially available 
to do it seems likely to create in the mind of the 
wife a tendency to invite her husband's partici- 
pation in these chores. Moreover, a similar ten- 
sion arises in the mind of many a husband. If 
he has any empathy for his wife at all, he is 
likely to feel at least slightly ill at ease to be 
“enjoying life’ while his wife ‘does all the 
work.” For both partners, then, the situational 
tension created by the husband's having left his 
work behind tends to lead to his participation in 
the work at home. 

The crux of the difference from city husbands 
is that farm husbands are “so near and yet so 
far.” If women’s work is never done, neither is 
a farmer's and for the same reason. If one lives 
on the farm (as American farmers customarily 
do), the chores are readily at hand at all hours 
of the day and night. In the barn, artificial light 
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makes late work with tools and livestock pos- 
sible, and tractor headlights make sundown no 
longer the curfew for mowing machine, corn 
picker, or plow.* 

The fact that her husband is preoccupied 
with his own endless work puts the farm wife 
at a disadvantage with respect to making claims 
upon him for help around the house. Even if 
he props his feet up like his city cousin to relax 
fora moment, he can always beg off from house- 
work because of the urgency of his farm chores. 

As a result the farm tends to become. the 
husband's perennial sphere of operations while 
the home is left to th- wife and daughters. 
Indeed the pressure may eves ‘be reversed with 
the wife called upon to help out in emergencies 
by driving the tractor, running errands, et cetera. 

te tee tight Of Oe eS ee 
to formulate the following 

1, Farm wives perform a larger share of 
household tasks than do city wives. 

2. More farm wives than city wives help their 
husbands in their occupations. 

METHOD 

The 1954-55 Detroit Area Study interviewed 
a representative sample of 731 housewives from 
the Detroit Metropolitan Area. For purposes of 
comparison, a representative sample of 178 farm 
wives living in three counties extending west of 
Detroit (Washtenaw, Lenawee, and Hillsdale) 
were interviewed with parallel questions. Re- 
sponse rates in both projects exceeded 85 per 
cent of the eligible respondents. 

Each interview took i one hour 
and was conducted in the home of the respond- 
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TABLE 1. OF HOUSEHOLD TASKS 
IN CITY AND FARM FAMILIES 

















of all four feminine tasks (the first four listed, 
where “‘wife always” is the modal response). 
They also do more of the houschold repairs 
and lawn mowing. Only snow shoveling and 
bookkeeping are done less often by farm than 
city wives, presumably because these tasks are 
directly associated with the husband's farm oper- 
ations. 

When the summary index of the household 


division of labor is computed, the effect of the 


above differences is compounded. Table II shows 
how much more prominent the “wife-more” 
group is on farms when cutting points are estab- 
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TABLE II. INDEX OF DIVISION OF LABOR 
IN CITY AND FARM FAMILIES 


TABLE IV. CITY AND FARM WIVES’ HELP 
GIVEN HUSBAND IN 








General Tendency City Families Farm Families 


Husband more 26% 

Exactly the same 33 ; 

Wife more 30 
Not ascertained 9 


Number of cases Sed 


Chi-square 49.71; 2 d.f., P less than .coz, 


lished which split the urban respondents into 
three groups of about the same size. 

Other evidence from the same study shows 
that in addition to carrying a latger share of the 
household tasks vis-d-vis their husbands, farm 
wives engage in more home production. They 
(1) raise and (2) can or freeze more of their 
own food, (3) bake more cakes, cookies, and 
pies, and (4) do more dressmaking than their 
urban counterparts. Given a choice among five 
responses (all, most, about half, some, or none), 
the median farm wife reports she produces 
“most” of these consumer goods whereas the 
city wife produces only “some” of these goods. 
Table III lists the composite index of home 
production for city and farm families, revealing 
gtaphically the contrasting trends. 

Farm wives not only take over from their hus- 
bands a substantial share of household tasks 


and from commercial enterprises a large propor- 
tion of consumer goods production but they 


TABLE III. INDEX OF HOME PRODUCTION 
IN CITY AND FARM FAMILIES 











four 





* Less than one per cent 


HIS WORK 
Way in Which Wife i 
Helps Husband Ponies 
Direct participation 8% 
Emotional support, indirect help 36 
Performing household chores and 
saving money 
Earning money outside the home 
Not ascertained 





Farm 

Families 
7% 

9 

14 

3 

2 

2 


1 
3 
7 
4 

100% 

31 


2 
2 
9% 
Number of cases 7 178 
Chi-equare 342.00; 4 d.f.; P less than .coz. 


also help their husbands with the farm work. By 
contrast, most urban wives feel they cannot help 
their husbands at all or at best can give them 
emotional support and encouragement. (Sce 
Table IV) 

Although this is seldom seen as aiding the 
husband's occupational success, there is one way 
in which city wives. make up for some of the 
work that rural women do at home, namely by 
taking a job out of the home. At the time of 
being interviewed, 19 per cent of the urban 
wives compared to 9 per cent of the farm wives 
were employed outside the home. Moreover, 
urban working wives tended to work longer 
hours than rural working wives. (See Table V) 
However, the fact that the city wives tend to be 
substantially younger than the farm wives ap- 
pears to account for much of the difference in 
the number who work full-time outside the 
home. 





TABLE V. LENGTH OF OUTSIDE WORK WEEK 
FOR CITY AND FARM WIVES 


City 


Wives 





Number of Hours Worked 
Per Week Wives 


1% 





‘R 


~ 
wen 
ha tae. | 


ee 
38 


Number 
* Less than one per cent 





Chi-square 482.16; 5 d.f., P less than .oor. 
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Chi-square 19.96; 6 d.f.; P less than .or. 
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CONCLUSION 


The division of labor in city and farm fami- 
lies has proven significantly different in the 
expected directions. With the single exception of 
of amount of time spent in paid employment 
outside the home, farm wives exceed city wives 
in the work they perform both in traditional 
feminine spheres and in many masculine role 
areas. The aggregate effect is to suggest that 
farm women invest substantially more time and 
energy in tasks around the home which con- 
tribute directly to the physical or financial well- 
being of other family members. 

The data thus confirm the two major hypothe- 
ses of this paper: (1) Farm women do perform 
a larger share of household tasks than city wives ; 
and (2) more of them help their husbands with 
their work. 

DISCUSSION 

The present analysis reveals a marked discrep- 
ancy between urban and rural family life in the 
proportion of work performed by the wife. This 
supports the assumption that the separation of 
the place of work from the place of residence 
leaves the urban husband in a special situation 
where he is available to carry a greater share of 
the housework without feeling a competitive 
pull from his own job. Regardless of whether his 
participation in household tasks results from a 
personal desire to help his wife or from being 
at her beck and call with no ready means of 
escape, the fact remains that he carries a substan- 
tially larger share of the domestic work load. 

Theoretically this could mean that urban 
wives are “spoiled” or that farm wives are Ama- 
zons—a superior breed of women. It seems 
doubtful that either characterization is accurate. 
The almost identical satisfaction with marriage 
of urban and rural wives (shown by other data 
from the same study) plus the fact that farm 
wives have no more power in decision-making 
suggests either that these two groups of women 
ate unaware of their differing domestic outputs 
or else that both sets of families are equally 
satisfied with the way things work out for them. 
In line with our ecological approach to this 
problem, the latter interpretation is preferable. 
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stances under which they live. For urban hus- 
bands to do any less work at home during their 
off hours would seem unfair to their wives and 


themselves, creating outward and inner pressure 
to restore the balance. Likewise, for farm wives 


ptopriate adaptation of family life to a differing 
ituati 


The greater participation of farm wives in 
their husbands’ work comes as no surprise. At 
least, it would be quite impossible for most 
utban wives to give such direct help to their 
employee husbands. The question remains, how- 
ever, why farm wives are not preoccupied with 
carrying their extra share in the house but so 
often help their husbands, too. The answer 
seems to lie in the nature of farming as an 
occupation. It involves many tasks (especially 
those connected with the care of livestock) 
which require little strength or skill and for 
which women can therefore be utilized as help- 
ers. Employed help is unavailable to most farm- 
ers in the present study, yet some jobs inevitably 
atise which need the cooperation of two part- 
ners. Although nearby relatives are a potential 
resource in special situations, the wife is readily 
availabe to be called upon. Finally, farming 
resembles women’s work as something which 
seems never to get done. The total amount of 
work involved in operating a successful farm 
is prodigious and currently is increasing to com- 
pensate for the decline in farm income. As a 
result of these extensive demands for labor, 
further pressure is put on the wife to participate 
in the farm work. 

In the light of these farming pressures, it 
seems surprising at first glance that so many 
farm women invest still further time in home 
production. For some city families, gardening is 
out of the question because of lack of space. 
But no such problems prevent urban women 
from making dresses, baking, or canning: and 
freezing food. Yet with less time seemingly 
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available, farm women spend more time in these 
activities. Are these rural skills just the survival 
of a bygone era of subsistence farming or do 
they serve som». functional value in the present ? 

Again farm income appears to be relevant. 
Despite the fact that Detroit families and our 
farm families have similar needs (as measured 
by number of dependents), the median urban 
family income in 1954 was almost double that 
for the farm families. Whatever difference there 
may be in urban and rural living costs, they are 
insufficient to equalize the standard of living 
when family income differs so greatly. This pre- 
sumably puts greater pressure on the farm wife 
to save pennies by engaging in home production. 


Furthermore, the long hours worked by her hus- 
band are balanced still further by the hours she 
devotes to such tasks. 

There remains the intriguing question of how 
available from such sources. One answer from 
the present study seems to be such activities 
outside the home as shopping and going to the 
movies. Another may well be devoting more 
time to her children, though we have no data 
on this, By and large, however, this question 
cannot be answered from the present research 
and remains a provocative basis for further 
research ‘on the ecology of family life in city 
and country. 








Government Services Affecting American Families 
(Special Issue of Marriage and Family Living, August, 1958) 


This forthcoming Special Issue, under the guest editorship of Dr. Hugh Carter, deals with 
some phases of the Federal Government's programs which are of particular interest to mem- 


bers of the National Council on Family Relations. Necessarily the coverage is incomplete. 
All activities of the Federal Government affect families, but some more specifically and 
directly than others. For example, to describe all the functions of the Department of Agri- 
culture with reasonable completeness would require the space of several issues of Marriage 
and Family Living. However, in this Department the family life education work is of such 
interest that it is set forth at length. The Veterans Administration, in the same way, has a 
com ive program, but rather than attempting exhaustive review attention is con- 
centrated upon family-related social service activities. Moreover, because of space limitations 
some of the major Federal activities such as defense, taxation, and international relations are 
omitted entirely. 

There are chapters concerned with major activities of the Children’s Bureau and of new 
and interesting family-related work by the Bureau of Old Age and Survivor's Insurance. The 
contribution of the Bureau of the Census to family statistics and analyses is summarized, as 
is the program of the National. Office of Vital Statistics in the field of family formation and 
dissolution. In another chapter the activities of the National Institute of Mental Health are 
reviewed. The programs of the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Office of Education, and 
other agencies specifically concerned with family life ate described. There are book reviews 
and a selected list of publications related to the subject of this August, 1958, Special Issue. 

Since an impressive array of materials not otherwise readily available will be contained in 
this. issue, students and other interested persons may order single copies from the National 
Council Office, 1219 University Avenue, S.E,, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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Homemakers in Voluntary:Community Activities* 
MARY LOU pars Savannah, Georgia 
CHRISTINE NEWARK, The Obio State University 


TTHE role of women in America traditionally 
has been defined in terms of the family. In the 
culture of one hundred years ago, the feminine 
role as wife and mother supplemented the fairly 
well-defined role of the husband as bread-winner 
and master.1 Long before paid employment was 
socially acceptable for married women, they 
were encouraged to participate in voluntary com- 
munity service activities, especially in the church 
and its welfare activities. This type of service 
provided opportunities for meaningful inter- 
personal relationships, afforded women a feeling 
of worth through service to other people, and 
made available community services and educa- 
tional opportunities which could not be provided 
by individuals and were not provided through 
official public channels. 

In recent years, however, the number of role 
choices open to American women has grown 
rapidly. Many women still choose a role as wife 
and mother similar in many respects to that 
lived by their grandmothers, but many are choos- 
ing instead to combine the traditional functions 
with paid employment. Over one-fourth of all 
married women are now in the labor force,* 
compared with less than 5 per cent in 1890. Re- 
search is seeking to replace mere speculation 
about the effects of married women’s employ- 
ment on the woman and her family with facts. 
Comparatively little attention has been focused, 
however, on the effects of employment on 
women’s participation in voluntary community 
groups. 

Several factors in contemporary American life 


* This paper is based on ‘Mis. Rothe's Master's thesis, 


emily, 


2 Ruth S. Cavan, The American 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953, p. 17. 

2 Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 1936 
Handbook on Women Workers, Bulletin Number 261, Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1957, p. 3. 
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might suggest the increasing importance of vol- 
untary participation in community activities: 
(1) increased amounts of leisure time, both for 
those persons in the labor force and home- 
makers; (2) crowded classrooms and shortened 
school hours in many communities, leading to 
increased demands for out-of-school educational 
opportunities for children; (3) increasing edu- 
cational level of women, perhaps carrying with 
it increased understanding of community prob- 
lems, ability to cope with these problems, and 
personal need for identification with some cause 
oustide the home; and (4) the revival of religi- 
ous interest alleged by many to be taking place 
in our society, with related emphases on church- 
centered activities. On the other hand, such fac- 
tors as the following may have decreased the 
importance and effectiveness of participation in 
a community groups; (1) the trend 

staff members for commu- 


ouside the home; (4) the high mobility of 
families which may discourage identification 
with a particular community and its problems; 
and°(5) the complexity of urban community 
life which makes adequate understanding of 
community problems difficult for most ordinary 
citizens. 

After these factors and trends have been con- 
sidered, however, the practical questions about 
women in American consider such participation 
a part of their roles as homemakers? Is their 
attitude different if they are also in the labor 
force? To what extent do women actually par- 
ticipate in community groups? Why do they 
participate at all? In an attempt to find at least 
partial answers to these and other questions, 
one hundred homeworkers in Columbus, Ohio, 
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were interviewed. Half were full-time secre- 
taries and half were not employed outside 
the home. All were in normal families, living 
with their husbands and carrying primary re- 
sponsibility for management of their homes. 

The two groups of homemakers interviewed 
were strikingly similar in many personal and 
family characteristics. The median age of each 
group was between twenty-five and twenty-nine 
years, and the median length of marriage was 
about five years. About half had some formal 
education beyond high school, but fewer than 
one-tenth held college degrees or professional 
certificates. About half lived in homes owned 
by their immediate families. Over nine-tenths 
had lived in the same community for more than 
one year. Almost all had been employed at some 
time, and all except seven had been employed 
since marriage. All of the women considered 
their health either good or average. 

There were several significant differences be- 
tween the two groups of homemakers, however.* 
Probably the most important differences involved 
the number and age of children. Thirty-four of 
the nonemployed homemakers had one or more 
children living at home, as compared with only 
seven employed homemakers. Thirty-one non- 
employed homemakers had at least one child 
below school age, as compared with only two 
employed homemakers. The husbands of non- 
employed homemakers also received higher sal- 
aries, in general, than husbands of employed 
homemakers. The median monthly income after 
taxes for the former was $250-$299 and for the 
latter $300-$349. Total family income, however, 
was considerably higher for families of em- 
ployed homemakers, with the median family 

income well over $500 per month, after taxes. 

Several conclusions can be drawn regarding 
these homemakers’ conceptions of their roles and 
the place of community participation within 
these roles. These conclusions may be suggestive 
of attitudes and actions in a larger population of 
homemakers, but applications outside the sample 
groups mrst be made very carefully because of 

* Differences were considered signficant if such differences 
would be expected to occur in fewer than 5 per cent of random 
samples drawn from the same population. 
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the difficulty in defining the universe from 
which the sample was drawn and the limitations 
of the sampling procedure. Some of the most 
important conclusions supported by this study 
are as follows: 

1. Community participation was still con- 
sidered a part of the homemaker’s role by both 
employed and nonemployed homemakers in this 
socio-economic group. Eighty-four per cent of 
the sample group participated in at least one 
voluntary community activity. There were no 
significant differences between the employed 
and nonemployed homemakers in the total time 
spent in participation in such groups or in the 
number of such groups in which they partici- 
pated. The mean total hours per month spent 
in such activities was 16.62 for nonemployed 
homemakers and 11.56 for employed home- 
makers. The mean number of group member- 
ships was 3.02 for the former and 2.54 for the 
latter. 

2. Although the total amount of time spent 
in community activities by employed home- 
makers was not significantly less than that spent 
by nonemployed homemakers, almost all re- 
sponsibility for school, civic, and service groups 
was assumed by the nonemployed homemakers. 
Fewer than one-fifth of the employed home- 
makers participated in school, civic, and service 
groups, as compared with about two-fifths of 
the nonemployed homemakers. The mean num- 
bers of hours per month spent in such groups 
were .46 and 3.68 for employed and nonem- 
ployed homemakers respectively. Differences in 
participation in other types of groups were not 
significant. About three-fourths of all of the 
homemakers participated in religious groups; 
about half, in social groups; and about one- 
fourth, in hobby, lodge, and special interest 
groups. The mean numbers of hours pet 
month spent in these types of activities for 
employed and nonemployed homemakers, re- 
spectively, were: religious groups, 5.04 and 
6.84; hobby, lodge, and special interest groups, 
1.80 and 2.34; and social groups, 4.26 and 3.76. 
Nonemployed homemakers also expressed 
greater civic interest and responsibility in their 
use of their right to vote. Employed home- 
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makers had used only about half of their op- 
portunities to vote in the primary, general, and 
presidential elections preceding the study, while 
the nonemployed had used about two-thirds of 
their opportunities to vote in the same elections. 

3. The most common reasons for community 
participation by these homemakers were social 
or recreational in nature. Almost half of the 
reasons for community participation (other than 
attendance at church services, for which no rea- 
son was requested) listed by employed home- 
makers were of this type. Over one-third of 
those listed by nonemployed homemakers were 
social or recreational, while responsibility for 
the well-being of children and the 
to be of service each accounted for about one- 
sixth of the reasons listed by nonemployed 
homemakers. With some exceptions, the reasons 
given for participation in specific groups were 
consistent with the commonly accepted purposes 
of these groups. 

4. Most of the homemakers, both employed 
and nonemployed, expressed a desire for further 
participation in community activities. School, 
civic, and service groups were mentioned most 
frequently by both as groups in which participa- 
tion was desired. Very little further participation 
was desired in social groups. The results of this 
inquiry seem to indicate that the homemakers 
gave priority to social clubs and some religious 
activities, and then used what time was left for 
participation in other types of community 
groups. 

5. The young secretarial workers in this study 
apparently wished to participate more actively 
in community organizations, but thought that 
they did not have time to do so. However, a 
fairly large amount of time was already spent 
in social groups and other such activities, and 
almost half of the activities in which these home- 
makers participated were joined for social or 
recreational reasons. Although these social 
groups and hobby groups perhaps offered relaxa- 
tion and enriched the homemakers’ own lives 
to some extent, participation in these activities 
ptobably had little positive effect on the com- 
munity as a whole. Additional efforts to recruit 
employed homemakers into civic and service 
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gtoups might meet with real success if oppor- 
tunities to be of service were presented in com- 
bination with opportunities for interesting and 
stimulating social contacts. 

6. Problems in the care of young children 
severely limited the community participation of 
many of the nonemployed homemakers. Very 
few of the nonemployed women listed lack of 
time as a factor limiting participation in com- 
munity activities. It seems likely that many of 
these young homemakers would participate in 
civic and service groups which could arrange 
for adequate care for their children or suggest 
community service programs that could be 
carried on by small, informal groups of mothers 
in a small neighborhood area. Young home- 
makers in the same community might also be 
encouraged to trade child care services to free 
time for such participation. In this study, the 
community participation of the nonemployed 
homemaker showed no significant variation ac- 
cording to the age of the youngest child at home. 
Further study of this factor is indicated, how- 
ever, by the poor distribution of the sample ac- 
cording to age of youngest child living at home. 

7. The amount of time spent by homemakers 
in community activities was closely related to 
the number of community groups to which their 
husbands belonged. High participation of hus- 
bands was associated with high participation by 

8. No substantial differences in community 
particivation according to homemakers’ ages 
were noted except that participation in school, 


civic, and service groups increased markedly 


with age. None of the homemakers under 
twenty-five years of age participated in such 
groups. 

9. Participation in school, civic, and service 
groups was higher for those who held college 
degrees or professional certificates than for those 
with other levels of educational attainment. No 
other substantial differences associated with 
homemakers‘ education were found. Perhaps this 
fact indicates that our colleges and professional 
schools have been cultivating in young women 
a sense of responsibility for community welfare ; 
perhaps those young women who attend college 
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are those who already have this sense of re- 
sponsibility. At any rate, the low levels of par- 
ticipation in community service activities seem to 
indicate the need for increased emphasis on 
women's acceptance of community responsibility 
at all levels of education, especially in the high 
schools. 

10. No substantial differences in community 
participation were found to be associated with 
length of residence in the community or hus- 
bands’ occupations. Thus family mobility did 
not seem to be an important factor affecting 
community participation. 

11. Patterns of use of leisure time were similar 
for employed and nonemployed homemakers, 
except for one major factor: television. About 
half of the employed women spent less than 
ten hours each week in this way, while over half 
of the nonemployed homemakers spent more 
than twenty hours each week watching tele- 
vision. Reading habits, entertainment of guests 
for meals, patterns of movie attendance, visit- 
ing, and hobbies were strikingly similar for the 
two groups, however. 

12. Movies, television, visiting, and entertain- 
ing were mutual interests of husband and wife 
in the majority of the homes studied, regardless 
of the employment status of the wife. In addi- 
tion, one-fourth of the hobbies listed by home- 
makers were shared with their husbands, and 
about three-fifths of the homemakers _partici- 
pated in one or more community activities with 
their husbands. These joint community activities 
were most often religious or social groups. 

13. The decision to combine employment 
outside the home with homemaking responsibili- 
ties was not regarded as a permanent choice by 
most of the employed respondents. Two-thirds 
of them intended to leave the labor force within 
a few years to assume a more traditional wife 
and mother role. The pattern of continued em- 


ployment for a few years after marriage and 
retirement at the birth of the first child seemed 


very widespread in this occupational group. Very 


few of the homemakers in the sample group in- 
tended to return to the labor force after the birth 
of children. Most of those who did want to re- 
turn preferred part-time jobs. Husbands of the 
employed homemakers had in most cases ac- 
commodated their own roles to those of their 
wives by helping with housework as long as their 
wives were employed, but this sort of coopera- 
tion in housekeeping did not continue in most 
cases after homemakers left the labor force. 

The results of this study indicate that both 
employed and nonemployed American home- 
makers still consider participation in community 
organizations as part of their role. Such par- 
ticipation. seems to be motivated primarily by 
desires for personal récreation and self-improve- 
ment tather than by a sense of responsibility for 
community welfare or desire to serve. Lack of 
time was considered by employed homemakers 
as the most important factor limiting community 
participation, while the responsibility for care 
of preschool children limited participation by 
young mothers. Help in overcoming these tech- 
nical problems by specially planned programs 
and activities, combined with education and ex- 
perience to point out individual responsibility 
for service to the community and the personal 
satisfaction that can be derived from such serv- 
ice could make available to the community a 
pool of intelligent and skilled women for part- 
time volunteer service. 

As extensive changes in the role choices open 
to American women are occurring, it is im- 
portant to determine the effects of these changes 
on community life. In our culture, voluntary 
community activities have served important 
functions in public education and service, as 
well as providing means of personal satisfaction 
and fulfillment. Continued study of the rela- 
tionships among employment, family status, 
and community participation is needed to help 
individual homemakers to find satisfaction in 
whatever roles they choose and to promote con- 
tinued voluntary services in the public interest. 
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Operation Bootstrap 


ELIZABETH S. FORCE 
Family Life Consultant, American Social Hygiene Association 


Ass THE term ends, large numbers of high 
school teachers, perhaps you and I among them, 
are being asked to take on a new responsibility 
for the 1958-59 academic year—that of teach- 
ing a course in Personal and Family Living. 
Perhaps the former family life teacher has re- 
signed, or the administration has decided that 
September, 1958, is the time to initiate a new 
course in Family Life. Perchance you are ac- 
cepting a new job in a school where such a 
course is part of your assignment, or it may be 
merely that you have decided to develop and 
teach for the first time a well-defined unit in 
Family Living for a course with which you are 
otherwise very familiar. Most teachers in one 
of these situations share a common dilemma. 
“What shall I do?” they ask themselves, 
Teachers facing this new assignment can do 
one of several things: Some may decline to ac- 
cept the assignment because they feel totally 
unprepared in temperament and _ training. 
Others may accept it very casually, thinking, 
“After all anybody can teach such a course; 
only common sense is required.” Most of us, 
however, will do a considerable amount of 
soul-searching, reading and thinking, and in 
the end offer to do the best we can. 

Among us will be many who feel that our 
preparation and training for such teaching is 
inadequate, but we will have the good sense 


to recognize that if we can be sensitive to the 
needs and feelings of our students and can 
together with them approach the experience in 
a spirit of mutual exploration, there is a reason- 
ably good chance of success. This is not to say 
that training, background, and experience in 
the area of family life education is unimpor- 
tant; it means, rather, that most of us will face 
an “Operation Bootstrap.” 

Given a short period of time before the class 
is to begin and a will to win, we might thought- 
fully consider the following questions: Why 
am I to teach this class? Do I really believe 
this area of learning is important? What do I 
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think the boys and girls need to get out of the 
class? What will they want to get out of it? 
What aspects of this area am I best qualified to 
teach and what areas should I leave for some- 
one else to handle? Who can advise me and 
who car: serve as resource people? What sort 
of preparation can I make for the class? Are 
there basic educational principles which apply 
particularly to family life teaching? How shall 
we evaluate our work ? 

The first seven of these questions, obviously, 
can be answered only by each of us individually 
after we have examined our own situation and 

. Some answers to the last three, 
however, may be valuable to all those seeking 
help for family life teaching. 


PREPARATION 


Personal readiness requires that we find new 
meanings in our own relationships and experi- 
ences and that we relate these new-found mean- 
ings to the materials we are to teach. We must 
seek to better know ourselves, to better under- 
stand our own attitudes and feelings, and thus 
discover clues for helping others do the same 
sort of thing. 

Professional readiness calls for having a store 
of resource materials for classroom use. Two 
volumes which ate rich in ideas and which one 
may wish to own are: Suggestions for Prepar- 
ing Teachers in Education for Personal and 
Family Living and Strengthening Family Life 
Education in Our Schools. Both volumes are 
available through the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19,N.Y. 

We can find new uses for resources already 
at hand. A check on bookshelves will uncover 
stories, plays, poems, biographies, autobiog- 
taphies, and essays which are laden with ideas 
for study and discussion. Television and radio 
programs can be viewed with a new purpose. 
The local movie house and neighboring fami- 
lies can be enjoyed in a new way. 

It is good to develop the clipping habit. 
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Newspapers and magazines, especially those 
read by young people, can be read and clipped 
and the clippings filed under useful headings. 
One might begin a scrapbook in which these 
clippings can be inserted, personal ideas and 
comments noted, inspirational items copied, 
references listed, and addresses of resource 
people recorded. 

Life itself is a sort of sourcebook. With a 
changed, family-slanted outlook, life experi- 
ences take on new significance and can be 
drawn on heavily for teaching purposes. And of 
course the students themselves are our richest 
resource. Exchanging points of view with them, 
their parents, and others who deal with them 
ought to be most profitable. 

Another necessary preparatory step to teach- 
ing a new family life class is that of reviewing 
outlines of other courses in the curriculum and 
discovering where there is supportive and sup- 
plementary subject matter which can be uti- 
lized. 

And, finally, available texts or references will 
need to be carefully evaluated in the effort to 
choose wisely those which will be used for 
classroom study. 

Basic EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

Every living example of good human rela- 
tionships—in the community, in the classroom, 
in the school, and in the outside world—is the 
teacher’s and the pupil’s ally. We must build 
an awareness of all the positive and construc- 
tive relationships which ate subject to the stu- 
dents’ experience or observation. Awareness 
leads toward understanding and understanding 
toward improved relationships, 

To an adolescent THE family at once be- 
comes MY family. We must at all times respect 
that family, no matter what it is like. 

The adolescent needs to be reminded of the 
importance of two homes: that of which he is 
presently a member and that which he will 
later establish, recognizing that the second will 

_ gtow out of the first. He must be helped to real- 
ize that perfection in family life is an ideal, 
and that from our imperfect present home life 
we set our goals for future family life. 

We must lead students to think through 
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their own values and philosophies concerning 
those life problems that are nearest to them 
now: home, friends, money, freedom, sex, vo- 
cational choice, love, work, religion, and mili- 
tary service. Such thinking will provide a basis 
for their understanding of wider concepts re- 
lated to both present and future family life. They 
cannot be told what to think, but they can be 
stimulated to think constructively for themselves. 


EVALUATION 


We are faced with two problems concerning 
measurement of success: the immediate, practi- 
cal one of grading for academic credit, and the 
broader one of evaluating the course itself. 

One teacher met the issue of grading by dis- 
cussing the problem frankly with her students, 
pointing out the difficulty of grading in all 
school subjects and the particular difficulty of 
grading for a family life class. The students 
suggested the following criteria as a fair and 
reasonable basis for grades: (1) significant 
patticipation in class discussions; (2) prompt 
and satisfactory completion of assignments; 
(3) initiation of projects related to class study; 
(4) up-to-date notebooks, study guides, and 
film guides; (5) class reports on outside read- 
ing; and (6) acceptable work on examinations 
and tests. An individual conference involving 
a joint pupil-teacher evaluation based on these 
criteria established the student's final grade. 

Any clear-cut and immediate evaluation of 
the course itself is impossible. However, gen- 
eral improvement in attitudes and insights as 
noted by the teacher, other faculty members, 
parents, and citizens in the community will 
indicate fairly accurately the measure of suc- 
cess for the course. It might be remembered 
also that the problem of evaluation here is not 
too different from that facing the teacher of 
health, psychology, civics, history, music appre- 
ciation, literature, or sociology. 

As educators we subscribe to the principle 
that we must work with what we have. Actually 
we already have much of what it takes to edu- 
cate well for home and family living. Any ad- 
ditional assets required of us, we can and must 
develop if we really believe that the home and 
the family are as important as we say they are. 
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We Did It This Way... 


ROANOKE SCIENCE PROJECT 


_Though involved in no family life study, as 
such, students find many ities in our 
biology class to use their knowledge for solving 
problems which affect directly their relation- 
ships to peers and to their family. 

Skin blemishes often seem to be a major 
problem for teen-agers, bringing unhappiness, 
emotional disturbances, and maladjustment 
both at home and at school. Our experiment 
concerning this problem started with a discus- 
sion of teen-age characteristics, After skin ir- 
food habits were often mentioned, it was sug- 
gested that there might be some relationship 
among these factors. The teacher agreed to 
help those who wished to tackle their.complex- 
ion problems, and we were off to a challenging 
experimental study. 

The students agreed to approach the prob- 
lem from three angles: diet, glandular balance, 
and the emotions. Reading reports concerning 
each of these angles were made to the class; 
findings were discussed, individual conferences 
worked out. When it was discovered that pro- 
fessional assistance might be needed, the home 
economics teacher, a beautician, a dermatol- 
ogist, several doctors, and a psychiatrist lent 
their help to the class. 

Great emphasis was placed on self-help and 
self-study. Each student agreed to determine 
the cause of his own problem, to assume re- 
sponsibility for his own progress, and to re- 
port his progress to the group, Parents were 
eager to help and cooperated fully in cases 
where professional services were indicated. To 
dramatize the experiment, one of the students 
took “before-and-after” snapshots of each class 
member. 

The experience of recognizing the results of 
one’s own efforts toward self-improvement and 
of gaining insights into ways of growing up 
less painfully brought considerable satisfaction 
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to each of us—teacher, parents, and students 
alike, 

RuTH PaInTER, Biology Teacher 
William Fleming High School 
Roanoke, Virginia 


SPRINGFIELD HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS 

The teen-age girl is completely absorbed in 
herself. She is eager for attention, praise, and 
understanding, and responds readily to assign- 
ments which give her an opportunity to study 
herself. This phenomenon makes the teaching 
of personal and family life “a natural” if only 
the students themselves, rather than remote and 
academic situations, are used as “teaching ma- 
terial.” We have worked out a number of 
interesting and challenging learning experi- 
ences in our classes which seem to demonstrate 
this value in assignments with “the personal 
touch.” 

The class is launched with the assignment of 
a paper entitled “Profile,” an autobiography 
which allows the student to write anything 
about herself which seems to her important. 
The assignment accomplishes several purposes: 
the teacher comes to better know her students 
as individuals and gets many cues concerning 
their needs and interests on which her teach- 
ing can be based; the students gain some under- 
standing of themselves and insights into their 
own behavior; an excellent student-teacher re- 
lationship is built through the teacher's per- 
sonal comments on the paper which demon- 
strate her interest, sympathy, and understand- 
ing; and the papers serve as a basis for many 
discussions on problems of personal and family 


livi 
“Opinions, Please” is an assi + whict 
calls for mothers and daughters to write sep- 
arate lists of ‘the daughter's home responsibili- 
ties and one’s own feelings about those duties. 
As a student's and her mother’s papers are 
compared, there is considerable excitement over 
similarities and differences. Discussions often 
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lead students to greater appreciation of their 
parents, to recognition of their own meaning- 
ful contributions to family life (or, in some 
cases, their too limited contributions), and to 
having a “heart-to-heart” talk with their par- 
ents concerning home duties. 

Some unforgettable iearnings concerning 
money management occur when students bring 
to class the most worthless or wasteful clothing 
purchase they have made. The room rocks with 
laughter as shrunken sweaters, dejected blouses, 
tight shoes, and faddish jewelry are offered 
for inspection. When it is discovered that in 
a class of twenty these articles are estimated to 
have cost about a hundred dollars, students 
leave class much more alert to the wisdom of 
good buymanship. 

After a discussion of the values of praise, 
recognition, and true gestures of appreciation, 
each student promises to express one of these 
feelings toward each member of her family be- 
fore the next class session. Reports of reactions 
toward such behavior as praising mother’s din- 
net, lending a favorite sweater to sister, bring- 
ing father a box of his favorite sweets, and at- 
tending younger brother’s football game, dram- 
atize the effectiveness of these small gestures 
and illustrate unforgettably one of the bases 
on which good family relationships can be 
built. 

Many such personal and dramatic touches 
can be given to homework assignments for 
family life classes, offering satisfactions and 
learning possibilities almost impossible for 
those in the more academic subject-matter 
classes of the high school curriculum. 

Mary ANN ULBRICH, 
Home Economics Teacher 
Jonathan Dayton High Sebool 


Springfield, New Jersey 
St. LoutIs PROGRAM 

A dozen years ago the St. Louis Board of 
Education took notice of need for a special 
type of education in its high schools: instruc- 
tion designed to prepare young people to live 
more fully in the present and to achieve success 
in their future marriage. To meet this need a 
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program was designed to reach students at 
three grade levels with the following over-all 
objectives: (1) knowledge of developmental 
patterns; (2) appreciation of one’s self-image 
and its effect on his behavior; (3) knowledge 
of how to implement good interpersonal rela- 
tionships; (4) appreciation for the place that 
sex plays in a wholesome life; and (5) ability 
to differentiate between immediate pleasure and 
long-range satisfactions. At the invitation of 
the Board of Education, the writer, a medical 
doctor, manages the three-grade-level, non- 
credit program in the following manner: 
Grades 7 and 8, Teachers and students tune 
in on a weekly radio broadcast called “Know 
Yourself,” where basic emotions are studied 


Grade 9. All students enrolled in the public 
schools attend a series of six lectures which 
deal with the criteria of maturity, the building 
of ethical values, and basic sex education. 

Grade 12. Students again attend a series of 
five lectures, these sessions centering on pre- 
matriage problems and preparation for mar- 


riage. 

Faculty members generally express the opin- 
ion that these courses make a significant con- 
tribution to the student’s total preparation for 
living. Most of the students feel that they offer 
a solid background of facts against which they 
can more positively mold their plans for living. 
An insignificant minority of parents address a 
complaint to the superintendent, but it is usu- 
ally found that such parents are either ill-in- 
formed or misinformed as to the content of the 
class. Among the clergy, acceptance of the in- 
struction is widespread and enthusiastic. 

B. Y. GiassBerc, M.D. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Derroir SOURCEBOOK 


The development of a sourcebook for high 
school family life teachers is the most exten- 
sive and exciting project that has been under- 
taken by Detroit teachers since the family life 
program was introduced in the schools ten 
yeats ago. A committee of fifteen individuals 
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was appointed to the project—including teach- 
ers of social studies, health, vocational educa- 
tion, exact science, and language arts—each 
with long experience in teaching family life 
courses and representing a different cultural, 
racial, and socio-economic school group. 

The purposes and general content of the 
book were established. Earlier bulletins from 
the family life education office were reviewed 
and portions of them selected for inclusion in 
the new bulletin. Eleven teaching units were 
finally chosen, and each committee member 
was asked to solicit the aid of other family life 
teachers in his school in developing one of 
these units. Completed units were edited by 
the supervisor to prevent duplications and to 
insure consistency of form, after which com- 
mittee members reviewed the entire book arid 
suggested additions or revisions. Following the 
completion of a second draft, the book was re- 
viewed by four high school principals and eight 
high school counselors. The final draft along 
with the artist's illustrations was placed with 
the Department of Publications for printing. 

Although the main purpose of the source- 
book is to “assemble under one cover some 
acceptable materials and methods to aid 
teachers in developing their particular program 
in family life education,” the committee is 
hopeful that it will serve other purposes as 
well. It should stimulate well qualified teachers 
from other areas of instruction to teach for 
family living. It should help counselors and 
administrators to plan school programs with 
the development of the individual student in 
mind. And it is hoped that teachers, parents, 
and citizens of the community will find in it 
answers to many of their frequent questions 
about family life education. 

IRMA UNRUH, Supervisor 
Family Life Education 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 


VERMONT WORKSHOP 


Like the Detroit teachers, we in Vermont 
have also long felt that some well developed 
resource bulletin, packed with sound ideas for 
teaching personal and family living, would be 
widely and appreciatively used by teachers re- 
sponsible for this area of the teen-ager’s educa- 
tion, A strong and persistent feeling concern- 
ing this need prompted a 1957 summer work- 
shop during which eight teachers, a supervisory 
staff, and a teacher education staff worked to- 
gether toward the achievement of this goal. 

Family life curriculum bulletins from other 
states, resource units developed and success- 
fully used by members of the group, and sound 
reasoning based on our own learning and ex- 
perience served as the bases on which we built 
the publication. 

The finished project emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the teacher herself: her need to be a 
well adjusted individual, to have adequate 
training in family life education, and to pos- 
sess an understanding of adolescence as a stage 
of development. The content is based on the 
developmental tasks of adolescents; research 
findings concerning attitudes, interests, needs, 
and abilities of high school students; cogni- 
zance of current family life problems growing 
out of a changing society; and consideration for 
the particular practices, mores, and problems of 
present-day Vermont families. Objectives are 
stated in behavioral terms, each having been 
catefully evaluated as to its achievability. A 
wide variety of learning experiences and re- 
source materials are brought to the reader's 
attention. 

The completed bulletin is entitled Family 
Living: Homemaking Progress Report, Sup- 
plement No. 1 and has been issued by the Ver- 
mont State Board for Vocational Education, 
State Office Building, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Rusy THORNLEY 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Montpelier, Vermont 
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The homemaking teacher's contribution to a 
particular family life education program will 
be determined of course by the local situation. 
What any one teacher, homemaking or other- 
wise, can give to a program will depend on 
the demands and opportunities in the situation, 
the human and material resources available, and 
the teacher’s own particular interests and abili- 
ties. However, every home economics teacher, 
because of her professional commitment to im- 
proved family living, has a responsibility to 
make some significant contribution to the fam- 
ily life education program in her school. Both 
she and her co-workers must give thought to 
what her best contribution in the local school 
and community might be. The following sug- 
gestions may be worth consideration by those 
interested in discovering a particular teacher's 


greatest potentialities for service. 


THE HOMEMAKING TEACHER MAY: 


daiketiar’. work with others in studying the needs 
of ber community and in planning the 
over-all family life education pro- 
gram. 

Education for family living, like the family 
itself, is not a one-man show; it is a cooperative 
affair. A single individual can make his best 
contribution by working with others in the 
school and community toward their common 
goals. One might serve on a school or com- 
munity committee for planning a family life 
education program. Another might offer the 
help of a class in carrying out a community sur- 
vey to discover what services ate available to 
families in the community and to what, extent 
these services are used. Reports of what parents 
feel to be the most important gaps in family 
life education in the community can be made. 
Or one might talk informally with other 
teachers to learn what they do to contribute to 
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What Contributions Can the Home Economics 
Teacher Make to a Family Life Program? 


ANSWERED sy AMY JEAN HOLMBLADE anp 


GLADYS BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 





family life education, sharing with them one’s 
own ideas. 
cae as teach classes in family living. 

Homemaking classes in themselves represent 
a contribution to the family life education pro- 
gram, and when they are taught with problems 
of teen-agers in family situations as their focal 
point, their contribution in increased. For ex- 
ample, classes can be concerned with mealtime 
as an interval for family relaxation and com- 
munication, as well as with principles of food 
pteparation. They can be concerned with re- 
solving family disagreements concerning what 
teen-agers wear as well as with what represents 
a good buy in clothing. And they can be con- 
cerned with learning ways of making a baby 
feel security and pleasure in his bath as well as 
with learning procedures to follow in bathing a 
baby. Homemaking classes may also plan units 
of study which are specifically oriented to the 
relationships problems which young people en- 
counter in their present home and in their 
preparation for marriage, or are likely to en- 
counter in their future family situations. 

oO a be one of the teachers in a coopera- 
tively taught family living class. 

A social science teacher and a homemaking 
teacher, for example, might work together in 
developing and teaching a family living course. 
Such a course would be richer because of the 
different backgrounds of experience and educa- 
tion which the two teachers would bring to it. 
a asleep have a class work on cooperative proj- 

ects in family living with other 
classes in the school. 

A class in homemaking might cooperate 
with a social science class on a study concerning 
employment of women outside the home from 
the standpoint of both the family and society. 
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They might work with another class on study- 
ing the facilities for and problems of the aging. 
Two classes might jointly plan and operate a 
play school for young children, or conduct a 
survey of the local high school marriage situa- 


serve as a consultant for parent 
groups, youth groups, and other 
teachers. 


A teacher of home economics might pro- 
vide other teachers or groups with books and 
pamphlets, bibliographies, film strips, or other 
materials on such problems as personal and 
social development, dating, preparation for 
marriage, adjustment in matriage, managing 
family resources, family recreation, financial 
planning, consumer problems, child develop- 
ment, et cetera. One might also provide other 
teachers with certain information about home 
situations of pupils obtained through home 
visits; the professional sharing of such infor- 
mation leads to the better understanding of 
pupils which is so necessary for effective teach- 


Serve as a resource person on family 


living for otber classes. 


One may lecture, lead discussions, or give 
demonstrations on family living problems of 
concern to other classes. For example, home- 
making classes might work out and give a 
demonstration on “Food for a Family in Which 
Both Husband and Wife Are Employed.” Or 


the teacher might lead a discussion on ‘Toys 
for Children of Different Ages.” 
counsel with pupils on personal ad- 
justment and family living problems. 

Because of the nature and content of home- 
making classes, pupils often talk with the 
teacher about personal and family problems. In 
such cases the teacher can be an interested and 
concerned listener, and can counsel with pupils 
as they try to think through and work out 
solutions to the problems with which they are 
faced. The teacher can also develop good work- 
ing relations with the professional counselors 
in her school and community to whom she can 
refer pupils as situations demand. 

Any teacher interested, as all high school 
teachers should be, in the present and future 
total welfare of students will find some signifi- 
cant contribution to make to this particular as- 
pect of a pupil’s growth and learning. Though 
the above suggestions are directed primarily 
toward homemaking teachers, they should be 
suggestive to all high school personnel. 
Whereas every teacher may not be able to 
make the specific contributions for which a 
home economics teacher's training prepares her, 
these same general ideas can be utilized by 
any teacher in any secondary school. If teachers 
of any other subject-matter area wish to ask 
for specific suggestions as to how they too 
may contribute to the school’s family life pro- 
gtam, suggestions may also be forthcoming for 
them. 


New Materials for Classroom Use 


Your Family. Issue #4052, “Living Through Lit- 
erature,” by Frances Katz. The Association for Fam- 
ily Living, 32 West Randolph Street, Suite #1818, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 25¢. A bibliography of fiction iflus- 
trating good family relationships, classified as dealing 
with brothers and sisters, parents and children, family 
adjustments to new places and situations, teen-age 
problems of growing up, or pupil-teacher relations. 
Under each classification books are divided into three 
reading levels: primary, intermediate, and high school. 
A few non-fiction books are included but are indicated 
as such. 

Teen-Agers Guide for Living, by Judson and Mary 
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1957. $3.95. Friendly and expert advice to aid teen- 
agers in thinking through problems of growing up 
socially and emotionally. Includes sections on build- 
ing friendships, privileges and responsibilities of ap- 
proaching adulthood, earning and handling money, 
hobbies, dating, and becoming a marriageable person. 

Timid Teen (Socio-Guidrama #21) and Too 
Young to Date (Socio-Guidrama #22), by Willa 
Norris and Buford Steffire. Occu-Press, 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 50¢ each. Two 
of a series of guidance playlets, each ten minutes long, 
presenting real-life problems which confront young 
people, their parents, and their teachers. 
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News from National and Local Councils . . . 
The Executive Committee of NCFR is working 
on a five-year rlan for financing and distribut- 
ing the Teacher Exchange for High School 
Family Life Educators. This bulletin is a mag- 
nificent service in a much needed field; give it 
your support by telling your friends about it! 

The Pacific Northwest Family Relations 
Conference was held at the University of Wash- 
ington, March 27-29. Ashley Montagu, the 
keynote speaker, spoke on “Value Determinants 
and Conflicts in Today's Family.” 

On March 14-15, the Illinois Council on 
Family Relations held its annual meeting at 
the University of Illinois in Urbana. “The 
Adolescent and The Family” was the theme 
and participants included Jordan Scher, North- 
western University; O. W. Mowrer and Ber- 
nard Farber, University of Illinois; Lester Kirk- 
endall, Oregon State College; Grace Beeling 
and Ruth Cavan, Rockford College; Ruth Os- 
borne, Hinsdale High School; and Clinton 
Ritchie, Glenview Community Church. 

The Indiana Council on Family Relations 
held its 1958 Annual Conference in conjunc- 
tion with the meeting of the Indiana Home 
Economics Association on’ the general theme, 
“Strengthening Family Life Education in In- 
diana,” April 18 and 19 at Terre Haute. 

Panels and discussion groups were featured 
at the annual meeting of the Missouri Council 


on Family Relations, April 12, at Stephens Col- 


lege in Columbia. William H. Genne, Execu- 
tive Director, Department of Family Life of 
the National Council of Churches, set the stage 
for the meetings with his talk on the need for 
preparation for marriage. 

The Obio Council on Family Relations held 
its annual spring conference at the College of 
Wooster, March 8. Jessie Bernard was the 
featured speaker and spoke on “The Honey- 
moon.” Participants in the conference included 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Western Reserve University 





Ray Mangus, Marvin B. Sussman, Dwight 
Arnold, Marvin Koller, Esther McGinnis, 
Christine Hillman, John Crist, Fred Essig, and 
Harold Capener. 

A Preview on Summer Workshops . . . Uni- 
versity of Oregon—Workshop: Family Life 
Education (graduate credit, 4 hours), August 
4-15. This course will deal with the develop- 
ment of family life education programs includ- 
ing underlying philosophy, trends, methods, 
and materials. For further information write 
Professor Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 

“New Facts About Modern Families” is the 
theme of Pardue University’s short course to be 
held: July 7-18. This intensive course will be 
concerned with areas such as premarital behav- 
ior, sex education, and marital compatibility. 
Attention will also be given to methods and 
techniques of instruction used in the classroom 
situation. Informal discussion groups will be 
artanged to center around topics of special in- 
terest to enrollees. “Recent Emphases in Mar- 
riage and the Family” (Sociology 559 or Child 
Development and Family Life 599) can be 
taken for either one or two semester hours of 
credit (ome semester hour credit for each 
week). Purdue staff members from Child De- 
velopment and Family Life, Home Economics 
Education, Pyschology, and Sociology will lec- 
ture and lead discussion groups. For further 
information write Professor E. Z. Dager, De- 
partment of Sociology, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Vassar Summer Institute, July 2-30—work- 
shops, seminars, and lectures for parents, teach- 
ers, and professional and volunteer workers on 
child development, marriage and family living, 
education as growth and learning, community 
organization and participation, and intergroup 
relations. A special workshop will be held for 
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undergraduates and student nurses. A school is 
being planned for children of adult registrants. 
For further information and for application 
blanks write: Vassar Summer Institute, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Syracuse University will hold a “Workshop 
in Family Relations” from June 30 to July 18. 
The objectives of the staff are to share with the 
class recent research and insights into the de- 
velopment of sound family life and to give 
resources for work with various members of 
the family. For application forms write to Di- 
rector of Admissions, Summer Session, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

The American Institute of Family Relations 
will hold its eleventh annual workshop in the 
“Techniques of Counseling” from August 4-16, 
at its headquarters in Los Angeles. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing them at 
5287 Sunset Boulevard. For those who would 
like to attend the Annual Conference of the 
NCFR in Eugene, Oregon, a round trip ticket 
from the east or south can be routed to in- 
clude both the AIFR Workshop and the NCFR 
meetings at no extra travel cost. 

The theme of the World Family Congress, 
to be held by the International Union of Fam- 
ily Organizations in Paris, June 15-23, is ‘“Re- 
discovery of the Family by the Present Day 
World: Mutual Give and Take by the Family 
and Society.” There will be lectures and work- 
ing meetings on five subjects: The Family 
Within the Institutions, Family Living Stand- 
ards and Financial Assistance Toward Family 
Expenses, Housing Problems in Relation to the 
Family, Family Welfare and Social Services 
Particularly in Countries Undergoing Develop- 
ment, and Inner Stability and Happy Devel- 
opment of the Family and the Child. 

Other Meetings . . . Community planners 
and health leaders from all parts of the coun- 
try met in Philadelphia, March 18-20, and dis- 
cussed ways of coping with urban sprawl and 
its impact on the physical and mental health 
of the ninety-six million people who live in 
cities or suburbs. The meeting was sponsored 
by the 1958 National Health Council in be- 
half of sixty-three member national organiza- 
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tions concerned with health improvements. 

In February, Theodore Schuchat was ap- 
pointed Executive Director of Social Legisla- 
tion information Service. Also in February over 
four hundred representatives of national volun- 
tary organizations met in Washington as guests 
of SLIS. Delegates learned about the new pro- 
grams and budgetary plans the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has for the 
coming year. 

The thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association was held 
in New York in March. Sessions emphasized 
research and public health aspects of mental 
health. 

A note for your calendar—The Ninth An- 
nual Convention of the National Association 
for Retarded Children, Inc., will meet in Phila- 
delphia from October 8-11, 1958. 

Flashes . . . Morris Klapper has been ap- 


pointed Assistant Executive Director in charge 
of program for the National Association for 
Mental Health. 

A free leaflet on breast feeding is available for 
use in marriage and family life courses and 


parent education work. The leaflet, entitled 
“Shall I Breast Feed My Baby?” is written by 
Niles Newton, Ph.D. Sixteen ways bottle feed- 
ing and breast feeding differ from each other 
are listed and discussed. Copies can be ob- 
tained by writing Mildred Hatch, St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. 

The Society for the Scientific Study of Sex 
(SSSS) has been organized to foster interdis- 
ciplinary exchange in the field of sexual knowl- 
edge. The aim of the Society is to bring to- 
gether scientists working in the biological, med- 
ical, anthropological, psychological, sociologi- 


_ cal, and allied fields who are conducting signifi- 


cant sexual research or whose profession in- 
volves work with sexual problems. The Society 
will hold its first Annual Meeting on Novem- 
ber 8, 1958, at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel in 
New York City. For information concerning 
the Society, its activities, and details of the an- 
nual meeting write Robert V. Sherwin, One 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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National Council on Family Relations 


Annual Conference and Meetings—August 20-23, 1958 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
THEME: Marriage, the Family, and the NCFR—1938-1978 


The NCER is celebrating its twentieth anniver- stand, what are the issues to be faced, the prob- 
sary. As we take a twenty-year look in either direc- lems to be solved, the challenges to be met in the 
tion, what developments with regard to marriage decades immediately ahead. 
and family living have occurred, where do we now 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Wednesday Participants: everybody attending the 
“Today's Family in 1978,” Aaron Rutledge, Conference 
ai li gy ling Service, Merrill- Objective: interprofessional exchange of 
Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan; Vice-Presi- ideas 
dent of NCFR 


Friday 
Thursday “The Measurement of Marital Satisfaction,” a 
“Today's Family in 1978 as _ by Others,” symposium including 


a panel discussion i 
Reuben Hill, Professor of Sects Univer- James Rollins, University of Oregon 

sity of Minnesota Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., University of 
Troy Strong, President, Pacific Northwest Oregon 

Council on Family Relations; Minister, Sky- Owen Morgan, Merrill-Palmer School 

way Methodist Church, Seattle Nathan Hervitz, University of Southern 


Irving A. DeBlanc, Director, Yamily Life California 
Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference Saturday 


Donald Brieland, Director, Elizabeth Mc- “Personal Values, Professional Ideologies, and 
Cormick Memorial Fund, Chicago Family Specialists,” Gerald R. Leslie, Depart- 
Following the panel there will be interdisciplin- ment of Sociology, Purdue University; Acting 
aty discussion groups. Editor, Marriage and Family Living 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Multiple and concurrent section meetings are to riage and Family Living in the Colleges, Counsel- 
be held on Thursday and Friday, and on Saturday ing, Religion and the Family, Research, Parent 
morning. There will be sections dealing with the Education, Cooperative Nursery Schools, Educa- 
following topics: Education for Marriage and tion for Marriage and Family Living in the Com- 
Family Living in the Schools, Education for Mar- munity. 


GET-TOGETHERS 


A social gathering on the first night to renew old A luncheon at which there will be brief statements 
acquaintances and make new ones. about what is happening abroad and in this 
An outdoor dinner, Northwest style, for families. country. 

This will take the place of a more formal annual A session at which newer films will be previewed 
banquet. and discussed. 

Daily coffee get-togethers. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO EITHER: 
Local Arrangements Chairman, Dr. Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., Department of Sociology, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

or Program Chairman, Dr. Henry Bowman, Department of Sociology, University of Texas, Austin, 
ae, 








PLAN TO ATTEND 































WINSTON EHRMANN, Department Editor 
University of Florida 


Assisted by: YUKIO FUJII, BENJAMIN HADDOX, CARROL WAGGONER, 
POWHATAN WOOLDRIDGE, AND PAUL ZOPF 


GENERAL with a considerable “love” component in order that 

is, Albert “Rational Psycho. ‘he child's character be concretely shaped. The author 
Bit N ¥ - 2 Y . . . 

ddidins ve Me tocar Journal of cites several historic works, including the Bible, which 

Individual Psychology, 13 (May, 1957), pp. 38-44. set forth the cause for a strong father figure, and 


Rutledge, Aaron L. (Merrill-Palmer School), “Ex- 
perimental Techniques with Marital Problems,” 
Merrill-Palmer Quarterly (Winter, 1958), pp 
1-12. 


clients are forcefully disabused of their illogical, un- 
workable, self-defeating, unrealistic beliefs, they stead- 
ily overcome their emotional disturbances. The ra- 
tional therapist makes a forthright, unequivocal attack 
on the client's general and specific irrational ideas and 


selor a marked degree of individual and marital diag- 
nostic skill. 

One case study is used in some detail by the writer 
to demonstrate the variety of marital complaints which 
might camouflage a more basic disturbance of one or 
both spouses, Any one of a number of evident symp- 
toms may have been named as the problem. The wife 
who came to the counselor for help with her “mar- 
riage problems” pointed to her husband's sexual im- 
potence as the basic problem. The husband two days 
later came for an interview. Although he made every 

Father,” sind chihenaidie-eulamnaa chien effort to appear cooperative, he was obviously very 
517-524. much withdrawn, and the only emotion manifested 
i was the lack of emotion. He was only capable of 


the wife. The interviews revealed many other syrap- 
tomatic problems. However, at the end of a year of 
psychotherapy the husband suggested that he might 
as well terminate therapy. 

In the meantime, the counselor had come to hold 
a theoretical explanation for the marital problems of 
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this couple: (1) the husband responded to anxiety by 
withdrawal; (2) the characteristic need of the wife 
when she felt anxious was for reassurance; and (3) 
the combination of these two in a marriage made for 
instability. Anxiety introduced in any way set off a 
chain reaction. Six months after the therapy was ter- 
minated, the couple returned. Although she had ini- 
tially been given some insight and assistance, now 
the wife was as hurt and bitter as before, and the 
husband was just as puzzled, For three months the 
counselor worked with the couple with results much 
as those obtained previously. Finally, he chose a rather 
drastic plan of marriage counseling as he coached the 
wife in gradually bringing pressure upon the husband 
in. small doses. Together with the pressures from the 
wife, the counselor used a “‘needling’” technique on 
the husband in his interviews. Finally, the husband 
responded to the wife with anger, and began to open 
his frustration and bitterness to the counselor. The 
results had been worth the risk involved. The hus- 
band had learned to express himself. 


Sanyal, S. N. (Celcutta Bacteriological Institute), 
“The Attitude Toward Contraception,” Mas in 
India, 36 (October-December, 1956). 

According. to the author, the perfection of woman- 
hood lies in motherhood. Nonetheless, almost all par- 
ents would like to limit to some degree the number 


High School Orientation Program,” The Jonrnal 
of Educational Sociology, 31 (November, 1957), 
Pp. 99-106. 
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Mentally Retarded Girls,” American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 62 (Novembsr, 1957), pp. 460- 
463. 

Subjects were high-grade deficients from twelve to 


ical Implications,” Eugenics Quarterly, 4 (Decem- 


in many other related areas. The genetic clinic is the 
ideal organization to perform these functions as it 
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of Counseling,” Social Casework, 38 (December, 
1957), pp. 533-538. 
This research attempts to answer a question con- 


obtained through a follow-up interview made five to 
ten years after the termination of counseling. Move- 
ment is defined as the amount of change that occurred 
in various areas of the client's life between the be- 
ginning and end of the counseling regardless of 
whether this change was attributable to the counsel- 
ing itself. Movement scores for fifty-four former 
clients of the Marriage Council of Philadelphia were 
given (1) by case reviewers using a conference judg- 
ment technique and (2) by the former clients them- 
selves in a follow-up interviewing through the recall 
of their counseling experiences of several years pre- 
vious. 

There was a statistically significant relationship be- 
tween case reviewer and client estimates of change, 
indicating that, to a degree, both were responding to 
the individual quality of the individual experience. 
Although case reviewers give an adequate approxi- 
mation of the distribution of movement scores that 
would be obtained from a group of clients, they did 
not give an adequate estimate of the amount of move- 
ment that would be perceived by the individual client. 
Thus, case studies and follow-up interviews yielded 
data which suggest that discrepancies in evaluation 
between interviewer and client may be due to time 
lapses (five-ten years in this study), the differential 
level of personal involvement of counselor and client, 
or varying definition by each of the term “movement.” 


Cheng, C. K. and Douglas S. Yamamura (The Uni- 
versity of Hawaii), “Interracial Marriage and 
Divorce in Hawaii,” Social Forces, 36 (October, 
1957), pp. 77-84. 

The 1950 census showed the principal foreign 
groups in Hawaii to be the Japanese (184,611), the 
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Caucasians (36,676), the Filipinos (61,071), the 
Chinese (32,376), the Puerto Ricans (4,890), and 
the Koreans (4,533). The full-blooded Hawaiians and 
part Hawaiians together numbered 86,091 persons, 
of which the part Hawaiians formed the great ma- 
jority. The sex ratio (number of males per one 
hundred females) is typically high amoung immigrant 
groups. During the early periods of migration to 
Hawaii, when a major proportion of the non- 
Hawaiian population consisted of immigrants, a very 
high sex ratio prevailed. As late as 1900, there were 
approximately three men for every woman in the non- 
Hawaiian groups. Interracial marriages have, there- 
fore, been more characteristic of the foreign male 
than of the foreign female. Even in 1950, the sex 
ratio among the non-Hawaiian races varied from a low 
of 102 for the Japanese to a high of 248 for the 
Filipinos, who represent the most recent immigrants. 

As the number of part Hawaiians increased, they 
formed an ever more important source of wives for 
the foreign male. As the children of the various 
mixed marriages grew up, there developed a pattern 
of relationships that cut across race lines. As a result, 
there has been an ever increasing tendency towards 
interracial marriages. From 1930 to 1945, the tend- 
ency of the foreign groups to marry Hawaiians de- 
veloped into a generalized trend towards interracial 
marriages between all of the various races living in 
Hewaii. Several other trends have appeared which 
characterize these interracial marriages. First, the 
women of the races with the lower sex ratios more 
often marty outside of their race. Second, there is a 
tendency for small racial groups to have higher out- 
marriage rates than large groups. Third, there is a 
tendency for those women who cross the race line in 
matriage to marry upward on the social scale and to 
marty persons whose cultural and ethnic backgrounds 
are similar to their own. The converse hypothesis that 
males of all groups tend to marry down was not 
substantiated by the data. It is observed that the 
census Hawaiian group, consisting of both part and 
full Hawaiians, has a very high fertility ratio in 
comparison to other racial groups. This leads to the 
prediction that this factor in combination with the 
large number of interracial marriages will ultimately 
lead to a predominating neo-Hawaiian group in 
which all the races will be merged. 

The divorce rates in Hawaii are considerably 
higher for out-marriages than for in-marriages. There 
are also marked differences between the various racial 
groups. The Japanese and Chinese in particular were 
found to have very low divorce rates both for in- 
marriages and out-marriages. It was also found that 
marriages where the husband came from a group with 
higher socio-economic status than that of his wife's 
group had lower divorce rates than the converse cases 
where the wife's group was higher on the social scale. 
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athletics. Only one of the project groups could be 
characterized as severely delinquent cither in the 
sense that the majority of the group members had 
criminal records or that the commission of serious 
crimes constituted a significant proportion of their 
activities. The greube sajeteanid HAN, Witclh lik. 
ing-class street-corner groups for whom occasional 
acts of theft, truancy, gang-fighting, and vandalism 
represent normal and expected behavior. 

Four kinds of changes were noted: (1) The con- 
ception of a new role, that of a “corner-group social 
worker,” became established in the community; (2) 
intergroup conflict diminished in frequency and inten- 
sity within the area of concentration during initial 
phases of operation; later there were conflicts involv- 
ing groups outside the Program service areas; (3) 
relational ties between the included segments of the 
corner-group aggregate and between the aggregate as 
a whole and its local community were weakened; and 
(4) the activities and influence of the workers tended 
to precipitate fractional splits within comer-group 
segments; attempts at reuniting the groups were 
sometimes successful. 


Psathas, George (Indiana University), ‘“‘Ethnicity, 
Social Class, and Adolescent Independence from 
Parental Control,” American Sociological Review, 
22 (August, 1957), pp. 415-423. 

The difference between two ethnic groups (South- 
ern Italian and Eastern European Jewish) and be- 
tween social classes (including the Italians, Jewish, 
and “Other Ethnics,” a residual category) were in- 
vestigated with reference to the degree of independ- 
ence from parental. control granted to the adolescent 
by means of a questionnaire given to sophomore boys 
in public and private high schools in New Haven. 
Questions were divided by factor analysis into four 
groups representing different dimensions of family 
control: I. Permissiveness in Outside Activities, 11. 
Parental Regard for Judgment, III. Activities with 
Status Implications, IV. Permissiveness in Age Re- 
lated Activities. 

When variations in social class were controlled, no 
significant difference was observed between the Jew- 
ish and Italian groups in any of the four dimensions 
of independence from parental control. Comparison 
of the various social classes revealed significant dif- 
ferences in three of the four dimensions of independ- 
ence. In a comparison of “lower” class with “middle” 
class, the “lower” class adolescents scored significantly 
higher in categories I and IV, indicating a greater 
permissiveness in “lower” class families. Adolescents 
of the “middle” classes, however, scored significantly 
higher in category Il, indicating a greater parental 
regard for the judgment of the adolescent in “middle” 
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class families. No ‘significant class differences were 
observed for category III, Activities with Status Impli- 
cations. 


Toby, Jackson (Rutgers University), ‘‘The Differential 
Impact of Family Disorganization,” American So- 
ciological Review, 22 (October, 1957), pp. 505- 
$12. 

This study attempts to modify (1) the general 
supposition that delinquency is more likely to occur 
in a disorganized family than in a “normal” one and 
(2) the contrary one that it is not. Many studies pur- 
port to show that the incidence of broken homes is 
greater among families of delinquents than among 


delinquents that the broken home as such 

to be a significant causal factor in 

panda henaho-aitad tihsauans 

u Court. After reviewing the method of 

standardizing age in the earlier study, the author 

points out that the Shaw-McKay data suggest no more 

than that broken homes have little to do with delin- 

quencies of adolescent males, and even this conclusion 
must be tentatively accepted. 

A review of studies of court cases “taises this 


can family appears to exercise so little control over 
adolescent males, family integration may act as a 
more effective bulwark against anti-social influences 
emanating from the neighborhood or the peer group 
for adolescent girls and pre-adolescent boys and girls 
than for adolescent boys. The hypothesis that “if 
family disorganization has a greater delinquency- 
producing effect on girls and pre-adolescents than on 


‘adolescent boys, ecological or ethnic groups chaxacter- 


ized by family disorganization should have dispro- 
portionate numbers of female and pre-adolescent de- 
linquents” is confirmed by an analysis of the ap- 
pearance in juvenile courts of urban and rural chil- 
dren, by age, sex, and color, in New Jersey, 1952-53. 
The author concludes that “This differential impact of 
family disorganization depending on the age and 
sex of the child can account (a) for the seemingly 
slight relationship between broken homes and delin- 

quency found by Shaw and McKay, (b) for 
stronger relationship between broken homes and 
linquency among girls and pre-adolescents, and (c) 
for the disproportionate representation of girls 

pre-adolescents among Negro and urban delinquents.” 
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Marviage and the Family. Catle C. Zimmerman 
and Lucius F. Cervantes: Chicago: Henty 
Regnery, 1956. 712 pp. $9.00. 


A reviewer holding a bulky book tees tects 


the printer is prone to ‘note authorship and to 
make an informal ion ‘of content. It 
seemed unlikely to this reviewer that the views 
of “Zimmerman expressed’ in previous books 
would change greatly and the S. J. after’the 
Cervantes name seemed to guatantee’ certain 
conclusions in regard to contraception, attificial 
insemination, and rematriage of Catholics. A 
careful reading of the two separate but rited 
pace amt gpm teen 
challenged a priori predictions. 

The Zimmerman book ‘ititled The’ Preséne 
Crisis comprises less than a fifth of the total 
text. A crisis is announced, evidenced by high 
divorce rates in the Western world but con- 
roe Sameer athena meer: 
sition to the traditional monogamous’ family 
system supportive of civilization. A cyclical 
theory is expounded involving “Trustee,” “Do- 
mestic,” and “Atomistic” family types but cre- 
ative and progressive changes ate recognized. 
The Christian code formulated under Justinian 
is regarded as giving proper expression to the 
basic bio-cultura! nature of the human family. 

Two of the nine chapters are devoted to 4 
vigorous claim that the family functions of the 
textbooks are not in a decline. With some strain 
the’ statistics are interpreted to support asser- 
tions. Is public school education, including 
lunches, still 2 family ‘function’ because sup- 
ported by taxes derived ftom the familial eco- 
nomic function? But a challenging gauntlet is 
hurled down at the feet of an alleged academic 
myth. ; 

The most original and impressive contribu- 
tion made by Zimmerman is the concept, sup- 
ported by substantial empirical evidence, of 
familial self-protective systems. To homogamy 
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moral support from a homogeneous cluster of 
friend-families. 
The longer book by Cervantes is devoted to 


lowers, it is held that men and women are 
a beitigs' made to procteate: in 
within the Christian system of lifelong 
seuehiectnanel 
As might be expected, the implications of 
contraceptives for family systems are minimized. 
Likewise the overlapping of masculine and 
feminine traits is not fully recognized in the 
author's conception of proper family roles, nor 
are role-dilemmas. One finds style and scholar- 
ship somewhat uneven but often genuine brilli- 
ance is achieved. Famiiy sociologists can espe- 
cially ‘profit from the comparative historical 
tnalysis Of ‘Gitiniah:doctrine-contestiing states 
of women. © 
‘While the common viewpoint of the authors 
could be predicted and viewpoint doubtless se- 
lected evidence, the volume is rich in scholar- 
ship, often masterly in exposition, and truly 
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challenging to all concerned with serious study 


of the family. Incidentally, the glowing Cet- 


vantes account of the virtues of Christian mar- 


riage could be neganted an arem 
«he. presents are drawn from his studies of the 


sacerdotal celiiacy. 
CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Indiana University met 


The American Catholic Family. Jobin L:Thoknas. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: halage tee 
Inc., 1956. 471 ppi $5730. bo) 4 
This book is a ‘sociological analysis'-of the 


Catholic: family system in a secularizing and 
transitional society. The. author admits that ‘it 
employs ‘the Catholic frame of reference” and 
notes that ‘ ene 
fot the Catholic family system." 
Father Thomas states in the preface that ‘the 
book will tegard the Catholic ‘family ‘system 
. as a social fact; that is, it proceeds on, the 
peiiailee that there exists a sizable’ religious 
minority which cherishes ‘these family values 
and attempts to maintain them. In other words, © ' 
it simply states the values, describes the present 
position of the minority, and then attempts. to 
ontlves, sie, program wivce munep by Somemen i 
the system is to be maintained intact. 


He does not deviate from: this. stated overview 
Pa NEON 8m 
the book. 

The book: is broken down: into five. parts. In 
Part I, Father Thomas. presents, an ‘excellent 
analysis of “minority survival in a complex 
society,” notes that: there are “family problems 
which a cultural subsystem encounters in a dom- 
inant society characterized by complexity and 
tapid cliange,” and poses the problem of “how 
a cultural subsystem: which does not choose to 
isolate itself, preserves its values’’. in such a 
society. Such a minority or subsystem. faces 
problems of securing conformity to its familial 
ekeh, Repaies eee ee 
attaining its own social equilibrium. 

Past II spells out the Catholic concept. of 
marriage. For the family sociologist, a reading 
of Thomas’ treatment of ecclesiastical marriage 
Se 
@ must. 
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In Part IV, Thomas discusses the factors in 


Catholic family breakdown and notes limita- 
tions in applying the findings of existent studies 


tothe Catholic family. Much of the data which 


records of the Chicago archdiocesan court. 
Drink, ‘adultery, irresponsibility, and clash of 
temperaments emerge as major causes of break- 
down. He analyzes hiis data from the standpoint 
of nationality groups—Poles, Italians, Germans, 
and Irish—and some interesting ‘“‘nationality” 
differences emerge. There is much in this sec- 
tion of the book which is of value to the soci- 
at Serres meee Rareanlaiee: 
pera od the author elaborates programs for 
survival. for the. “minority.” The chapter on 
“Restorations and Development” is of particu- 
lar interest, Father Thomas asks for the, restora- 
tion ‘of parental. roles..One might ask if a res- 
toration of parental, roles is not essential in 
non-Catholic minorities, Chapter 15 spells out 
contemporary family programs. Here, one won- 
ders whether the Protestant minorities might 
not gain much by returning to a family .ac- 
cent instead.of flying to legislatures! 
The Catholic or the non-Catholic reader will 
find much of value in this book. Sociology 
would gain much if this book were followed 
by such titles as The American Methodist Fam- 
ily, The American Quaker Family, et cetera. 
CLARENCE KRAFT 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Modern Courtship and Marriage. E, E, Le 
‘Masters, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957. ix + 619 pp. $5.50. 

Growing enrollments in marriage courses 
mean. increased needs for good texts in this 
ages. ‘Paofesene: Le: Mastocs-has come sp-seith. « 
Snihbibe airs successfully. His first 
objective is to describe the American courtship 
and marriage system; the second is an analysis 
of this system; the third is a review of the 
pertinent research on courtship and matriage; 
and the fourth is to raise basic questions con- 
cerning modern courtship and marriage and 
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then use relevant data: in their discussion and 
analysis. To accomplish these objectives, the; 
student is first given an over-all view of the, 
American family and some effort jis made to 
establish the historical) antecedents of today's 
family which serves as the background for. its 


and I wonder if this may not-detract. from its 
quality? I feel that Le Masters wants.to im- 
press the student with: the’ research: basis for 


student of the family and could have made a 


Despite Le Master's apparent timidity about 
his own contributions and overuse of names in 
the text (recognition is fully given in footnotes 
and suggested readings), I would rate this book 
among the best: in-the field. The coverage is 
graphs, and. pertinent cartoons. Students in 


| martiage courses will ceceive from this book a 


firm grounding in the whys and wherefores of 
fs nis MARVIN B. SUSSMAN 
tiageennte, Yivicaipligili 


The Modern Book of Marriage. Lena Levine. 
. New York: Bartholomew, House, Inc., 1957. 
158 pp.,$1.00 (paper), $2.50 (cloth). 
»:Thase who believe young married , couples 

derbi: besmsssocesthiia.dneee Hhena-cen meses 

to.guide them. in their marriage will be happy 
to,,.see, this new, book. Dr,, Levine does not see 
adjustment in; marriage as primarily a matter 
of sex techniques; rather she attempts to give 
information on the, many important phases of 
adjustment. in marriage, She. answers what she 
has found to be the fifty most. common ques- 
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The breadth of topics discussed, and ‘the 
many cases given throughout the book will at- 
tract and be helpful to readers who might not 
read a larger and more difficult book. 

JUDSON T. LANDIS 
University of California, Berkeley 


Man and Wife: A Sourcebook of Family Atti- 
tudes, Sexual Behavior, and Marriage Coun- 
seling. Emily Hartshorne Mudd and Aron 
Krich, Editors. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc, 1957. xxvi +:291 pp. $4.95. 
This would be an important book even if the 

contents were poor—which, of course, they are 
not—because it reflects the current trend to- 
ward application of the social sciences to the 
study and treatment of health problems—in 
this case, specifically, the experience of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania's School of Medicine. 
The course which this book reflects is offered 
as an elective to senior medical students and is 
taken outside of regular class hours. It has 
proved eminently successful. It recognizes, as 
the Dean of that School points out in his Fore- 
word, that the relationships between’ man and 
wife constitute “a segment of life that is of 
real importance in the promotion’ or impair- 
ment of both physical and’ mental health.” 
(p. xiv) Although the book represents’ the 
work done at a school of medicine, it is de- 
signed to be useful also to divinity students, 
nurses, lawyers, and other related professional 
groups whose work includes counseling in fam- 
ily relations. 

When courses such as the one represented by 
this book become standard in schools of medi- 
cine, law, and divinity, so that it can be taken 
for granted that their graduates will understand 
the forces operating in “The Making and Break- 
ing of Marriage,” “The Moral Climate of 
Marriage,” “Mating and Mismating,” and “The 
Meaning and Process of Counseling,” the pro- 
fessional assistance available to people suffering 
from pathologies in social ‘relationships may 
be of as high quality as that available for path- 
ologies of human tissues. 

Marriage counseling is defined by Emily 
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Mudd as “‘the process through which a pro- 
fessionally trained counselor assists two people 
(the engaged or married partners) to develop 
abilities in resolving to some workable degree 
the problems that trouble them in their inter- 
personal relationships as they move into a mat- 
riage, live with it, or (in a small number of: 
instances) move out of it. The focus of ‘the 
counselor's. approach is considered to be the 
relationship between the two people in the mar- 
riage rather than, as in psychiatric therapy, the 
reorganization of the personality structure of 
the individual.” (p. xxiii) It will be noted that 
this definition is a far cry from the customary 
stance of physician, minister, lawyer, and cer- 
tain other professionals often sought out by 
persons in trouble. Especially in the case of 
doctors, “. . . their accustomed ways of treat- 
ment are often so definite, concrete, aggressive, 
and authoritarian” (p. 8) that they almost in- 
evitably fail in healing the difficulty the troub- 
led person suffers from. M. Royden C. Astley 
warns all of them to keep ‘their private beliefs 
about the rightness or wrongness of behavior 
out of their diagnoses and treatment. (pp. 93- 
94) But the editors are well aware that what 
they call the moral climate of marriage is an 
integral part of the setting in which counseling 
must take place. They have therefore included 
chapters on the Protestant, the Catholic, and 
the Jewish point of view on sex, marriage, and 
divorce. There is also a chapter on marriage 
adjustments and the law which concludes, tritely 
enough, ‘that the law is really a futile instru- 
seling’” would obviate the necessity for legal 
proceedings. The author feels that public mar- 
riage counselors: should be provided at the 
marriage license bureau. (p.134) 
Several» minor errors occur. On page 129, 
the expression “annulment of a divorce” obvi- 
ously means “annulment of a marriage’; and 
on p. 134, the omission of “as” in the seventh 
line completely changes the intended meaning. 
More serious is the statement that there has 
been a "vast increase in . . . alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction, juvenile delinquency, . . . divorce rates, 
psychosomatic illness, even psychosis itself.” 
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(p. xiii, also p. 13) Flatly made, without quali- 
fications, this statement is not documentable. 
The case for marriage counseling does not have 
to rest on such grounds. It would have been 
useful if the statement that frigidity in women 
increases with education (p. 148) had been 
buttressed by reference to the ‘scientific 
studies” which presumably verify it. On the 
basis of my own work on remarriage, I should 
also like to challenge the statement that “the 
unhappiness of a martiage partner is a mani- 
festation of unchanging symbolic behavior” es- 
tablished early in life. (p. 42) In many cases 
it may be; but the success of so many remar- 
riages demands that we make room for the 
team factor also. 

Unevenness is tobe expected in a symposium 
with seventeen contributors. The first nine and 
the last five chapters seem better than the 
middle nine. 

JESSIE BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State University 


The Sexual Responsibility of Woman. Maxine 
Davis. New York: The Dial Press, 1956. 
299 pp. $4.00. 

I began reading this book with a sense of 
gladness that at last someone had presented 
the other side of the marital responsibility coin. 
For decades marriage manuals have placed sole 
responsibility upon the male for the sexual 
satisfaction of the woman, This gladness per- 
sisted as I read, but I began to be disturbed by 
minor inaccuracies, and even more by some 
underlying suggestions that seemed to work 
against the author's main goals. The title alone 
was enough to create great demand, and the 
book has been extensively advertised in the 
professional and popular press. This wide cir- 
culation and a tendency to accept the book 
blindly as a sexual bible have required that this 
review point out the two opposing facets of 
the author's manuscript, a healthy and an un- 
healthy one. 

The chief contention of the author, that 
modern woman has reached adulthood legally, 
economically, motally, and sexually and must 
accept responsibility for her maturity, is well 
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taken indeed. Today, woman has been educated 
as to what to expect in terms of pleasure and 
satisfaction, but ‘“‘at no time during her formal 
or informal upbringing has she been impressed 
with the fact that marriage is a realm in which 
she has profound personal sexual responsibil- 
ity.” She is eager for sex and love fulfillment 
but does not know how to contribute to it, and 
therefore depends upon her husband “to dole 
out the provender for her sexual subsistence.” 

This woman journalist has read widely and 
worked hard to glean basic knowledge in the 
area of sexual nature and function and to in- 
tegrate it into something that would render a 
service to women everywhere. By and large, 
she has done an excellent job, particularly in 
demonstrating the totality of sexual responsive- 
ness while helpfully dealing with specific as- 
pects of physical anatomy and function. 

I would feel that pointing out the weak- 
nesses of this book would be dealing in trivial- 
ities except that the author errs in most im- 
portant matters in the lives of sensitive women. 
One would like to overlook simple inaccuracies 
and oversimplifications like her statement that 
the state of sexual tension in the male is due 
to the testicles becoming filled with semen. But 
one cannot look the other way when, in in- 
structing women in the use of vaginal muscles, 
she warns against grasping too hard and too 
long lest she “cause swelling and pain in the 
penis and her husband may have difficulty in 
withdrawing it.” Shades of Old Wives’ Tales! 

There are striking inconsistencies: at one 
point the author calls for complete freedom and 
felaxation in sexual expression; at another, 
doubtless unwittingly, she preserves clichés and 
folklore. For instance, in describing positions 
for sexual intercourse, she comments on certain 
ones as being enjoyed by people, “goodness 
knows why!” She comments on the wife in a 
“hands and knees position” as ‘‘a curious re- 
version considering how many eons have 
elapsed since homo sapiens navigated on all 
fours!” I am not concerned over the author's 
intent at these points—probably humorous— 
rather, I am concerned about the way this will 
be read and misunderstood by many inhibited 
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women—just the opposite of the meaning the 
author doubtless intended. 

In one place the book comments on the ten- 
dency in recent literature to overstress orgasm 
for woman, pointing out that many other satis- 
factions enter the sexual picture. Later, while 
pointing out that sexual love is more than physi- 
cal expression, the statement is made that or- 
gasm for the woman is of patamount impor- 
tance: “This mutual satisfaction is the only 
criterion of a sexually happy matriage.” 

A major theme of the author, around which 
the findings of Kinsey at least placed’ basic 
question marks, is that there is “a profound 
difference in man’s and woman's sexual na- 
tures.” This permeates the book and an entire 
chapter is given to a special discussion of the 
topic. Thus, the author accepts the unfounded 
basic contentions of folklore throughout the 
years of history that man, by nature, has pri- 
maty and specific sexual drives which are stim- 
ulated almost continually by everything around 
him, whereas for the woman there must be 
direct physical stimulation for her to attain de- 
sire. Much of this book indicates that this is 
what is to be expected in men and women. The 
initial approach would lead one to expect that 
the book would stress “this particular man un- 
derstanding this particular woman” and vice 
versa, tather.than putting the emphasis upon 
one stereotype for the nature of all men and 
another for the nature of all women. The de- 
gtee of this emphasis is seen in the contention 
that for woman intense sexual desire is an ac- 
quired taste, like caviar or abstract art. She was 
not born with it as her husband was. 

The chapter of the book which would best 
have been omitted is ‘Sex Hygiene and Health.” 
Reading this chapter will re-enforce the early 
rigid and prejudiced sexual \-aining of many 
women. In spite of the natural cleansing proc- 
esses of nature following menstruation or in- 
tercourse, necessitating only an external bath, 
and contrary to much of the best medical ad- 
vice about what is necessary and what can be 
harmful in terms of douching, the author in- 
sists that ‘‘a regular internal bath is just as much 
a part of routine cleanliness as a daily tub or 
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shower.” She adds that no woman should for- 
get to douche immediately after menstruation, 
and a douche “should never [author's italics} 
be omitted in the morning after sexual inter- 
course.” Unwittingly, while consciously reject- 
ing “sex as sin and nastiness,” the author is 
perpetuating the same basic convictions in her 
readers by insisting that they join the cult of 
cleanliness via the douche of modern drugstore 

This book disturbs me. I would like to use 
it as a professional tool in working with young 
couples in preparation for marriage and with 
adjustment, but I cannot use it because of these 
markedly misleading passages and the underly- 
ing preservation of folklore and misinforma- 
tion. 

AARON L. RUTLEDGE 

Merrill-Palmer School 


Women's Two Roles: Home and Work. Alva 
Myrdal and Viola Klein. London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1956. xiii + 208 + 16 
pp. $5.00. 

The “‘woman’s dilemma”—home versus work 
—is surveyed in four countries: England, Swe- 
den, France, and the United States. It is re- 
ported that the increasing proportion of women 
in the American labor force (29.3 per cent in 
1950) is converging on the one out of three 
tatio which France has had since its first census. 
Since 1940, this increase has mainly resulted 
from the larger participation of American wo- 
men in the middle and older age groups. Still, 
the authors point out, there is a large reserve of 
women who are not employed in America. 
Mostly middle-aged and numbering about one- 
half of all-the married women, they could aug- 
ment our labor force by about 8.5 millions. The 
feminine proportion among Britain's workers 
has been stable over the last half century, 
though at a level somewhat lower than in 
France. Sweden, on the other hand, resembles 
the U.S.A. in having had a marked increase in 
the feminine proportion of the labor force since 
1900. 

Why do women work? In the laboring class 
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the motivation seems to be purely economic. A 
study of factory girls revealed an “absence . . . 
of any sympathetic relationship to their work.” 
The supply of women workers of this class, 
say the authors, is likely to diminish as men's 
wages rise. Women from higher socio-economic 
levels are motivated to enter the labor force 
because of professional interest, loneliness, and 
the wish to earn extra money. 


The authors assert that children and home 


may constitute an emotionally satisfying milieu 


but this milieu is not mentally stimulating. 


Even the emotional gratification, they imply, is 
of limited duration for a woman's husband is 
often “the only source of all her emotional, in- 
tellectual and spiritual satisfaction, her one 
legitimate contact with the ‘world at large.’” 
Citing Arnold Rose and David Riesman, they 
state that after the youngest child has started 
school, the modern wife is likely to question 
the very reason for her existence and to ex- 
perience ‘‘a vague but pervasive dissatisfaction.” 

Accordingly the authors take the position that 
it is proper for women to work and that Wes- 
tern societies should be better organized for the 
integration of women into the economic sys- 
tem. Employed women, they say, should be en- 
abled to handle their domestic 
with greater efficiency than at present and with 
less guilt. 

To this end the authors offer numerous rec- 
ommendations. Among their more salient 
points is the suggestion that women should be 
trained from the outset to see their adult lives 
as having three stages: (1) ‘a period of train- 
ing and education, (2) & period devoted to 
raising a family, and (3) a period of “wider 
There should be changes in the labor market; 
for example, opportunities for’ part-time work 
should be extended, and. enterprises, should be 

ially located so as to minimize the need for 
travel to the job. The extension of home-aide 
services, of day nurseries, and of shopping 
hours are examples of suggestions for changes 
in other aspects of society... 

On the ongstive nid tle aasiines fot Sp 
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Some may be annoyed, moreover, at the tone 
of pleading for the “rights” of a minority 
group. The authors are fond of observing that 
women’s occupational choices are not the out- 
come of inmate sex characteristics, and their 
writing becomes a bit strident when they re- 
mark that “the sentimental cult of domestic 
virtues is the cheapest method at society's dis- 
posal of keeping women quiet without seriously 
considering their grievances or improving their 


position. 
On the positive side, the authors have done 
an exemplary job in bringing together data 
from four countries. This affords the reader an 
opportunity to assess the present situation and 
the trends since 1900, and to make comparisons 
among the four countries under study, From 
this analysis the reviewer found it most inter- 
esting that, as of 1950, the statistics on the 
of women in the four countries 
revealed so much similarity in the face of di- 
versity in economic systems and cultural values. 
, 3 ROBERT F. WINCH 
Northwestera University 


Sotial Legitlation. Helen 1. Clarke. New York: 
ee, Te 
$6.90. 

This second edition of a textbook, first pub- 
lished in 1940, has not only been brought up- 
to-date but also appears, in this reviewer's 
opinion, to have sharpened its focus markedly. 
The author admits quite frankly that she pro- 
vides no exhaustive treatment of any one topic; 
this is all to the good, since much of what she 
has omitted would be dull and unproductive 
reading. The author admits, also, that she gives 
her own point of view on the role of the state 

in. determining policy for social welfare; in this 
she shows restraint and considered judgment. 

She is to be congratulated upon the revision, 

for it is a book of no little value to the student 

of marriage and the family, and certainly of 
equal or greater value to the social worker. 

The Introduction deals with law as a method 
of social control, and presents theories of con- 
stitutional: law which might well be read by 
those who presently question the role of the 
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Supreme Court in the determination of social 
policy. 

The remainder of the book consists of twenty- 
four chapters grouped under three headings: 
(1) Marriage, the Family, and the State; (II) 
Parent, Child, and the State; and (III) The 
Dependent and the State. The first of these will 
be of special interest and value to the student 
of the family, for in no other 188 pages has an 
author done as well in presenting the /egal 
basis of marriage and divorce. Two chapters— 
on “Planned Parenthood” and “Sterilization” 
—bring into small space concise and accurate 
descriptions of where our society stands in re- 
lation to these aspects of life. This whole section 
might well be required “outside reading” in 
any college course on the family. 

Parts II and III are more directly the con- 
cern of the social worker, since they deal with 
matters more germane to that discipline. The 
author, however, has the fortunate tendency to 
bring in description and data, as in the three 
chapters on “Youthful Offenders and the Juve- 
nile Court,” which make sections of the book 
valuable to students in advanced social prob- 
lems courses. 

In Part II, there is an authoritative and stim- 
ulating chapter on “Rights and Duties of Par- 
ents,” as well as the expected discussions of 
guardianship, adoption, illegitimacy, and the 
like. Part III concerns itself with the obvious 
subjects—categorical relief, OASI, and so on, 
but opens with a chapter on “The Seculariza- 
tion of Relief,” which is good reading for any- 
one concerned with or about the “welfare 
state.” 

The only omission, and not a major one, is 
the lack of tabular or graphic presentation of 
state-by-state variations in the provision of 
various services. The book is well documented 
—a matter of importance to the advanced stu- 
dent or worker. It deserves far more attention 
than a book on this topic is likely to receive. 

EARL LOMON KOOS 
Florida State University 


The Family in Psychotherapy. C. F. Midelfort. 
New York: The Blakiston Division, Mc- 
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Graw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 303 

pp. $6.50. 

Psychotherapy as a tool to restore mental 
health is an enterprise of constant experimenta- 
tion. Often this is a blend of theoretical con- 
structs and spur-of-the-moment innovations, 
The present volume, written by a psychiatrist 
who is a diplomate of the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology and the American 


Board of Internal Medicine, is a somewhat un- — 


even presentation of this synthesis. 

Midelfort’s rationale is that family therapy 
is group therapy and that various members of 
the family can be used to help the patient. Pa- 
tients here are categorized as those suffering 
from schizophrenia, depression, paranoid ill- 
ness, psychopathic personality, and character 
neuroses. They are all living in the area around 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, and are primarily of 
Scandinavian, middle European, and Anglo- 
Saxon descent. The author classified them ac- 
cording to nationality, though he does not men- 
tion of what generation they are. 

The strength of Dr. Midelfort’s book lies in 
the narrative of his therapy sessions; the weak- 
ness in his theoretical orientation, which is, to 
say the least, ambiguous. Whenever he talks 
about theory, his language is pontifical and the 
style cumbersome. But most of all, his percep- 
tion of personality and psychotherapy is highly 
subjective. Many will challenge him in regard 
to the very first paragraph. 

Today there are two general forms of psycho- 

therapy in .use—individual and group therapy. 

The former deals| with experiences that are 

best talked about in private with the psychiatrist 

because they are personal and confidential. The 
latter is concerned with less personal and more 

public matters that can be talked about in a 

group without doing harm. 

This difference between individual and group 
therapy sounds naive and perhaps artificial. 
Yet, when he describes his cases, one develops 
a better understanding of what he really means. 
Perhaps it would have been wiser to have re- 
versed the order of his presentation with prac- 
tice coming first and rationale second. 

The main chapters are devoted to the author's 
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treatment of various patient groups under spe- 
cific diagnostic headings and to pointing out 
how he brings the various family members— 
spouses, children, parents—into therapy ses- 
sions. Hand-in-hand with these group sessions 
may go individual sessions too. Aside from this 
form of group psychotherapy, certain patients 
are also receiving insulin shock treatment. 

In the chapter on schizophrenia, Midelfort 
zation, and he has equated this with affection 
and communication. He, therefore, makes ef- 
forts to bring about body contact with either 
the spouse or parent or child, and this body 
contact takes place during the therapy. sessions 
with the psychiatrist present. As far as com- 
munication is concerned, family members are 
brought together to converse and discuss past 
issues or present ones. Family members also 
serve as nurses and do other practical things. 
When they turn out to be too hostile or too 
resistant, they are dropped from further con- 
tacts. 

The psychiatrist himself is an active partici- 
pant in the body contact part of the therapy. 
He will let the patient take his hand or put his 
hand on the patient. He will actively manipu- 
late the environment. In one case, he communi- 
cates with the draft board of the patient di- 
rectly. He is aware of transference and counter- 
transference phenomena and discusses these 
with his patients. 

He is optimistic about his therapy, though 
not adverse to mentioning his failures. As he 
puts it: 

The psychiatrist, in short, must be human and 

willing to be honest, responsible, as well as he 

hopes and expects the patient in the family to 
be. He must see the experience of the various 
mental illnesses from within and without and he 
must find means and methods to discover the 
truth and normalcy within all his patients no 
matter what their psychopathology. Family ther- 
apy, based on the concept of the family as the 
unit of illness in which illnesses exist in balance, 
is such a means and method to a better under- 


standing of man. 
a word of caution is in order. This therapy is 
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medically orientated, and it is hard to conceive 
that non-medical psychotherapists could be as 
bold.. But. progress can only come by constant 
re-thinking. We cannot afford taboos as yet. 
($6.50, is: lot of money for » book.) 

GERHARD NEUBECK 
University of Minnesota 


Marriage Consulting: An Introduction to Mar- 
riage Counseling, Rex A. Skidmore, Hulda 
Van Steeter Garrett, and C. Jay Skidmore, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
393 pp. 

This.is one of the many books recently to 
emerge dealing with the field of marriage coun- 
seling. It is not a technical book but rather a 
general survey of marriage counseling: who 
does it, where he does it, why it is needed, and 
what kinds of training and knowledge a mar- 
fiage counselor ought to have. It describes the 
historical development of marriage counseling 
and points out the variety of resources that are 
being used by persons having premarital or 
marital problems. It mentions the various fields 
and settings in which marriage consulting is 
being done today. Brief consideration is given 
to approaches, to techniques and methods which 
are being employed, and to a description of the 
values that. may be derived by the individual 


who utilizes a marriage consultant. 


From reading the chapter headings, one 
might gain the impression that this book offers 
theoretical or technical knowledge in the field 
of marriage counseling. This, however, does 
not prove to be the case. There are points where 
the authors attempt to illustrate through their 
case presentations the role of the marriage 
counselor. However, they do not present a well- 
organized conceptual framework or any sys- 
tematic theoretical structure. For example, chap- 
ter fourteen, “Basic Knowledge for the Mar- 
tiage Counselor,” devotes several paragraphs to 


each of the following general areas: Knowl- 


edge of Culture; Legal Information and Safe- 
guards; Elements of Psychiatry; Psychological 
Background; Sociological Foundations; Medical 
Information; Economic Background; and Re- 
ligious and. Ethical Considerations, Obviously, 
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the basic knowledge in any of these areas would 
fill several volumes the size of this ‘book. In 
their chapter on “Counseling Processes ' ‘anid 
Methods” the authors again survéy without giv- 
ing detailed consideration to’ the ‘ underlying 
aes te ee 
are described. 

I feel this book has missed the important 
need in the field of marriage counseling: 
namely, a critical examination of the underly- 
ing assumptions in mattiage counseling and of 
the methods and techniques used by marriage 
consultants today. For a person who is unfa- 
miliar with the field of marriage counseling, its 
need and scope, this book may be of value.’ 

JOHN W. HUDSON 
The Mervill-Palmer School 


Youth: The Years from Tén to Sixteen. Arnold 
Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, and Louise Bates 
Ames. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956. 542 pp. $5.95. (Text edition $4.50) 
This third book in a’ trilogy on human 


growth and development has been published 
when there is widespread concern over the be- 


havior of American teen-agers. The youth ob- 
served in this study, however, ate not repre- 
sentative of all American youth. One hundred 
and fifteen children from upper middle class 
families in metropolitan New Haven wete ob- 
served at least four times when they were ten 
to sixteen years of age. This panel was aug- 
mented by fifty children’ who were observed at 
- least once. Physical and psychological examina- 

tions and informal interviews were used to 
gather the data that have been summarized by 
age and sex under topical headings such as 
motor behavior, care of the person, emotional 
expression, self-conception, interpersonal ‘rela- 
tions, interests, school, ethics, ‘and philosophy 
of life. By selecting the most common items and 
discarding the infrequent ones, generalizations 
based on the observations have been organized 
into age-sex profiles and profiles of the se- 
bined peta... ‘paneer gin abel 
sixteen. 

The result’ is a fascinating chart of how this 
particular portion of American youth left mid- 
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die childhood and reached young adulthood. 
Parents inthe same socio-economic ‘position 
who ‘read the book will feel at home and can 
obtain comfort and encouragement from know- 
ing ‘that! ‘others ‘experience similar joys and 
exasperations. If they still have not grasped the 
facts that ‘immaturities are inevitable and that 
normal growth processes occurring in a satis- 
factory environment usually assure the eventual 
maturation of children, this book should con- 
vince them. All adults who work with children 
from ‘stable, white, upper. middle class ‘metro- 
politan homes should gain perspective, if they 
need it, on the typical personalities that ate be- 
ing formed in this segment of American so- 
ciety. Memories of their own adolescence are 
inadequate for this purpose since the America 
in which they matured was so different. 

Because ‘the observations were’ made on a 
particular population in a particular society, 
the term maturity profile is misleading. The 
authors imply that they are describing the 
physical and psychological maturation of Homo 
sapiens. If true, then ‘observations made on a © 
small number of accessible specimens would 
be sufficient. The reviewer believes that many 
similar studies on representative populations 
within and across cultures will have to be made 
before such a description is possible. 

The authors have constructed empirical types 
by abstracting the most common behavior char- 
acteristics. If parents from the same socio-eco- 
nomic level'as the children in the study com- 
pare their child with the age-sex and behavior 
models, a frequent result has to be deviations 
from the norms. This method of study pro- 
duces findings of utility to scientists but little 
of direct practical value for parents who want 
to know if their child’s behavior is “normal” 
or how they should handle concrete situations 
in thei¢ own home. Parents from. other socio- 
economic levels in American society or from 
other societies are likely to find even less re- 
semblance between their children and the 
norms. 

The authors state explicitly that they have 
used the theory of cycles of integtation and 
differentiation in human development to select 
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"the trilogy, many parents have failed to heed | 


the warnings of the authors that the norms are, 
not descriptive of “normal” behavior, In. their’ 
anxiety, they may again ignore the careful ex- 


position of the purpose and procedures of the: ‘| 


| study in the appendix. A short bibliography 
MARY ALICE ERICSON 
Gustavus Adolphus College 


Essentials of Social Group Work Skills. Helen 
U. Phillips. New York: Association Press, 
1957. 180 pp. $3.50.) . “od 

_ Dr. Phillips has grown up through thirty 
years of experience with the ‘profession of so- 

cial group work. In this brief volume, she 

_ identifies and emphasizes the reciprocal) rela- 

tion between well-articulated, accepted group 

work purposes and social group work skill. 
Intensive attention is: given to “process,” by 
which she means. the total interaction or dy- 
namic movement between one or more persons 
or groups. She defines group work skill as the 
possession of this sense of ‘process and the ca- 
pacity to direct it, respond to it, and. contain 
oneself to the end of achieving a balance of 
interacting forces within it. Once a goal is care- 
fully focused, one then works out criteria for 
skills by raising all possible questions around 
these topics: limitations imposed by the setting, 
communication, the present in time, and group 
relations. It is the leadet’s effectiveness in using 
each of these factors to attain the specific goal 
in mind that measures the skill of the group. 
| Although this will be “old stuff” to the pro- | 
| fessional social worker, it is a helpful primer 
for other practitioners, educators, pastors, and 
students. 
AARON ‘L. RUTLEDGE 

Mervill-Palmer School 
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with 
HOME 


ECONOMICS. 
through the 


‘ Journal of Home okies 


Official organ of the American 
Home Economics Association 


Reports all aspects of the ever-widening field 
of home economics. Publishes. technical papers 
and reports of research related to home and 
family life. 
Included with membership in the American 
Home Economics Association 


Available to nonmembers for $6.00 per year. 


Monthly except July and August 
Family Living Bibliography 


Bibliography of Recent Research in Family 
Relations and Child Development. Vol. II. By 
Blaine M. Porter, Chairman of the Dept. of 
Human Development and Family Relations, Col- 
lege of Family Living, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. Many of the listings are abstracted. Price: 
50 cents a copy. Available from AHEA. 


Membership in AHEA 
Membership is available to home economists 
and to men and women trained in fields related 
to home economics who are engaged in profes- 
sional programs concerned with family life. Re- 
quest information and application forms from: 


1600 Twentieth St. NW 
Washington 9, D.C. 


® 


- Selected RONALD Books— 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS 
Foundations for Successful Family Life 


‘Harold T. Christensen 


Second 1A 
thy prt at iat ianily 


One Marriage, Two Faiths 


Gvidence on interfaith Marriage 


James H. S. Bossard and 
Eleanor Stoker Boll 
menrbecnponndee: rrosive 
Tinsly, impartial book open ne 
Sige end amon. Det sip e 
ee eee ee a 
a interfaith 
cad ore ot sate ee ae 
$3.50 


Order your books from: 




















EUGENICS $ QUARTERLY 
Vol. aah 1958—No. 1 


Held on November 1, 1957 
New York ‘Acadian of Medicine Building 
Sponsored by the American Eugenics Society 


Morning Session: ee IN MEDICAL | 


Chairman: fs 
yee 
Public * some 


| Afternoon Session: HEREDITY cans 
Chairman: Glass, Ph.D. 
Bete Ga, of Biology 


Johns Hopkins University | 


Contributed articles welcomed 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN EUGENICS SOCIETY 
230 Park Ave., New Yoek 17, N.Y. 
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| The Family 


From Institution to 

SECOND EDITION Burgess and Locke 
An authoritative treatment of the modern 
family, illustrated by first-person ac- 
counts of family relationships 


Marriage Adjustment 


Hirning and Hirning 

A practical text stressing the psycho- 
logical adjustment of the individual mar- 
riage partners 


Economies for Consumers 


THIRD EDITION Gordon 


A critical evaluation of current practices, 
with constructive suggestions for wiser 
planning and buying 


American Book Company 


SS Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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“Written vividly from a rich store of experience, wisdom, 
and insight into the intricacies of family life.”—HELEN 
Ross, Institute of Psychoanalysis, Chicago 


THE ELDEST CHILD 


Aiddteenitig the apecial problensa, tensions, and haart 

aches so often surrounding the first child of the 

p waged Mrs. es Ae ee 
or parents, sociologists, social workers, Berm 

gists and ail who werk with children inne 

the reasons and Se ee a to donate hele 


e What are the que inner pressures 
~ which shape the s — about par- 
E N ents, brothers and sisters? 
dith eisser ¢ How can parents help the eldest grow 
Author of into friendly relationships with cther mem- _ 
Brothers and Sisters bers of his family and community? . 
¢ How can friction between children be 
a Maes within bounds? 
es of child psychology, 
HARPER & BROTHERS Sotialy prumnced in. principles and many more questions 
N.Y. 16 nak this unique and immensely useful volume. 
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